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Band Programs in Minnesota 


PAUL S. IVORY 


HIS Is a report of what Minnesota 
‘Saeeaee bands played at 
their spring concerts in 1951. Included 
are tabulations of types of programs 
(Tables 1 and 2) and kinds of music 
played (Tables 3-8), together with a 
summary of responses to a brief ques- 
tionnaire and an evaluation of the 
facts reported. 

The purpose of the study was to 
provide a factual foundation for a 
realistic appraisal of the music to 
which attention is directed. Although 
one hears both adverse and favorable 
criticism of band programs, so far as 
I know, no previous attempt has been 
made to take samples of band pro- 
grams in one region and analyze them. 

Spring concerts were chosen for 
evaluation for several reasons. Bands 
at that time of year, having the bene- 
fit of most of the year’s work, can per- 
form their best numbers; there is 
minimum interference from athletic 
schedules and other extra-musical 
activities. 

The results seem to show that the 
spring programs did not contain a suffi- 
cient variety of music in its various 
types, forms, and styles to support 
claims of high musical values custom- 
arily attributed to school bands. Even 
characteristic or traditional band 
music of the kind such organizations 
have been playing for more than fifty 
years (marches, operatic excerpts, 
musical comedy selections, cornet solos 
and the like) could in the future come 
in for a greater share of playing time. 
The well-known concert overture seems 
to have been overemphasized. 


Procedures 


Approximately 250 band directors, 
whose names were taken from a list 
of public school music teachers,’ were 
asked to furnish copies of their spring 
programs and to answer a brief ques- 
tionnaire.” Their names had been se- 
lected according to regular sampling 
procedures.’ About 140 (56 per cent) 
returned programs, of which 133 (53.2 
per cent) were found usable in this 
survey. Approximately 125 (50 per 
cent) answered the questionnaire, in 
part or in full. 

The programs were analyzed by mu- 
sical selection and each number tabu- 
lated under one of three general head- 
ings: serious, characteristic, and light. 
These categories were determined 
when—after a preliminary tabulation 
in approximately sixteen smaller cate- 
gories was completed—the terms sug- 
gested themselves as a convenient way 
of handling and interpreting the data. 
Each selection was timed. That is, the 
approximate length of time required 
for playing in concert was estimated in 
each case. Thus, the first movement of 
the Unfinished Symphony is weighted 
in the results so that it counts two and 
two-thirds times the weight of the 
Thunderer march, since the time re- 


‘Prepared by Adolph White for the Minne- 
sota Music Educators Association. 

*The letter to the band directors, a follow-up 
postcard, and much of the tabulation of returns 
were prepared by Ted Thorson, Jr., a grad- 
uate student at the University of Minnesota. 

*The name of every fourth band director 
on the list (which is arranged alphabetically 
according to town or city) was selected and 
a mimeographed letter sent him. Wide geo- 
graphical sampling of the state thus resulted. 
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RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
TABLE 1 
TYPES OF PROGRAMS OFFERED BY THE FOUR CLASSES OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 
SPRING 1951 
Class of School 

Type of Program A B C ce Total o// 
All-instrumental 12 16 19 1 48 36.0 
Band with some kind of vocal presentation* 9 22 34 11 76 57.1 
Band with one-act play; with out-of-town 

_ school band l 0 ! 0 2 

Unknown 0 0 5 2 7 

Totals 22 38 59 14 133 





*This type of program usually consisted of all the music groups in the school, but either the chorus 
or girls’ glee club shared the major portion of the program with the band. 


quired to play the one is about eight 
minutes and the other about three. 
The programs were also tabulated ac- 
cording to general type, all instrumen- 
tal or band with vocal music of some 
kind. Five other classifications were 
made and each program counted in one 
of them (see Table 2). 

In most cases results reported here 
are for the four classes of schools rec- 
ognized in the state for music contest 
and festival purposes: Class A schools 
(school populations of 600 or over), 
Class B (250 or over), Class C (100 or 
over) and Class CC (less than 100). 

In Tables 1 and 2 it should be noted 
that spring programs on which high 





school bands appeared were not pre- 
dominantly instrumental programs. 
Schools evidently preferred to display 
other school music organizations along 
with their bands or (in 24 per cent of 
the programs) to add further variety 
than that possible with bands alone by 
featuring vocal or instrumental en- 
sembles or soloists. Bands appeared, 
however, rather infrequently with or- 
chestras or with large choruses or 
girls’ glee clubs. The favorite program 
(36 per cent) was senior high band 
with one or more relatively small vocal 
groups. The senior high band played 
alone on only 17 per cent of the pro- 
grams. 





TABLE 2 
GROUPS APPEARING WITH MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL BANDS ON SPRING 


PROGRAMS, 1951 











Class of School 








Group or Groups A B Cc cc Total % 
Senior high school band alone 6 5 8 1 20 15.0 
Senior high band with featured vocal or 

instr. ens. or soloist 6 11 3) 3 29 21.8 
Senior high band with jr. high or grade 

school band, or with non-featured vocal 

groups or group 2 14 25 4 52 39.1 
Senior high band with orchestra 3 4 0 10 7.6 
Senior high band with chorus or girls’ 

glee club 3 0 6 1 10 7.6 
Senior high band with unknown group 2 0 8 2 12 9.6 

Totals 22 38 59 14 133 
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TABLE 3 
KINDS OF MUSIC PROGRAMMED BY MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL BANDS, SPRING 1951 





re Class of ‘Se hool 























ae B C cc 

No. of Time Time Time Time 

Kind of Music Selec. in % No in % No. in % No. in % 

Serious 47 30.5 66 24.5 67 18.8 13 11.5 

Characteristic 64 32.2 118 36.8 199 40.8 51 35.8 

Light 80 34.9 123 36.5 190 39.2 69 48.3 
Miscellaneous 

Pieces 12 2.4 16 2.2 12 1.2 12 4.4 

Totals 203 323 468 145 
Kinds of Music Performed Chorales 


Tables 3-8 detail the kinds of music 
performed and the relative percentages 
of program time required. The per- 
centages are based on total band time 
only and do not reflect time allotted to 
choruses, small ensembles, and solo- 
ists. The miscellaneous pieces referred 
to in Tables 3 and 4 included a fair 
number of school songs, hymns, and 
numbers such as Norma’s Dream and 
Evening and Morning. Omitted from 
the analysis are the Star Spangled 
Banner, which was printed on 37 pro- 
grams, America, printed on 4 pro- 
grams, and Hail, Minnesota, which ap- 
peared only once. 

Typical or often-programmed selec- 
tions in each of the categories in Table 
5 were as follows: 


Suites, etc., originally written for band 
Suites No. 1 and No. 2, Holst 
American Folk Rhapsodie, Grundman 


Transcriptions of standard symphonic over- 
tures 
“William Tell” (Barber of Seville), Rossini 
Raymond, Thomas 
Light Cavalry, Von Suppé 


Transcriptions of other symphonic works 
Unfinished Symphony, Schubert 
Panis Angelicus, Franck 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” (Tannhaiiser), Wagner 
Poem, Fibich 
Strauss Waltzes 


Reformation Chorales, Bach 
Schumann and Praetorius works, rarely 
programmed. 


Serious music, as represented in each 
of the main periods of music history, 
is analyzed in Table 6. 

Typical or often-programmed selec- 
tions in each of the historical periods 
listed in Table 6 were as follows: 
Baroque (including some earlier music) 

Adoramus Te, Palestrina 

Trumpet Tune, Purcell 

Sleepers Wake, Bach 

A Mighty Fortress, Bach 
Classical Symphony period 

Adagio, Haydn 

Egmont Overture, Beethoven 

Marriage of Figaro Overture, Mozart 





TABLE 4 


KINDS OF MUSIC PROGRAMMED 
TOTALS FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 
SPRING 1951 








Number 

Kind of Music of Minutes % of Total 
Serious 899 21.9 
Characteristic 1534 37.4 
Light 1584 38.6 
Miscellaneous 

Pieces 85 2.1 

Totals 4102 100.0 
Total number of selections 1139 


Total number of minutes 4102 (68.4 hours) 
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Romantic period 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” (7 annhaiiser), Wagner 
“Berceuse” (Jocelyn), Godard 
Lustspiel Overture, Keler-Bela 
Poet and Peasant Overture, Von Suppé 
In a Persian Market, Ketelby 
Panis Angelicus, Franck 
“Finale” (New World Symphony), Dvorak 


Modern period 
Pavane, Ravel 
Poem, Fibich 


Movements from the two Holst Suites for 
Band 

Finlandia, Sibelius 

Mardi Gras, Grofé 

L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, Debussy 

Rhapsody in Blue, Gershwin 

Summer Day Suite, Prokofieff 


The most striking fact revealed in 
Table 6 is a great preference for Ro- 
mantic music, represented by more 
than half the serious music performed. 
The list of typical selections reveals 
the fact that, if we call this music seri- 
ous, for the most part it is not very 
serious. Von Suppé, Ketelby, Keler- 
Bela, Fibich, and Grofé are names 
which quite frequently appeared. Pro- 
gra amed, however, were a consider- 
able number of Rossini overtures— 
many of them the lesser-known ones— 
and the Unfinished Symphony and the 
finale to the New World Symphony 
turned up now and again. The most 
popular number of all was, easily, 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus. Bach cho- 
rales were often programmed, but little 
else of his appeared. Handel, Pales- 
trina, Purcell, Praetorius had hardly 
more than one selection apiece. Music 
from the classical symphony period, 
which does not exist in profusion for 
band, included (rarely) one or an- 
other overture by Christian Bach. 
There was no modern music more dis- 
sonant than the Holst Suites or Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. The repre- 
sentation here was indeed conservative. 

Typical or often-programmed selec- 


tions in each of the categories analyzed 
in Table 7 were as follows: 


Concert marches 
March of the Steel Men, Belsterling 
Hall of Fame, Olivadoti 
Entry of the Gladiators, Fucik 


March of the Spanish Soldiery, De Smetsky 
Standard marches by the following composers 


Sousa Lithgow Yoder 
King Bennett Hoffer 
Richards Mesang 


Operetta, musical comedy selections 
Desert Song, Romberg 
Red Mill, Herbert 
South Pacific, Rodgers-Hammerstein 
Oklahoma, Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Potpourris, medleys, fantasias 
Operatic Mingle, Berry 
German Melodies, King 
Belle of the Ball, Hummel 


Standard marches with an overall 60 
per cent of the playing time (approxi- 
mate) of characteristic band music 
(which represented 37 per cent of the 
total band playing time) retained their 
popularity on Minnesota high school 
band programs. Sousa marches ap- 
peared in altered arrangements which 
simplified the originals, not always to 
the music’s advantage. If encores had 
been counted, the total of marches 
played undoubtedly would have been 
considerably higher. Many programs 
ended with two to four of these tra- 
ditional compositions. 


Typical or often-programmed selec- 
tions in each of the categories analyzed 
in Table 8 were as follows: 


Novelties 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Coon 
Joshua, Yoder 
Shoutin’ Liza Trombone, Fillmore 
Dry Bones, Yoder 
Syncopated Clock, Anderson 


Modern American rhythms 
Badinage for Brasses, Walters 
Boogie-W oogie Band, Bennett 
Pavane, Gould 
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TABLE 5 


SERIOUS BAND MUSIC ANALYZED 


























Class of School 
A | B C cC % of 
eTI- % of 
No. of Time | Time Time Time | ous”’ Total 
Type of Serious Music |Selec. in% No. in%| No. nm%|No. in% | Time Time 
Suites etc. originally 
written for band by 
movements 3 4.5 9 8.2 | 5 7.6 0 0 6.5 1.4 
Transcriptions of stan- 
dard symphonic 
overtures 12 33.1 | 8 18.1 10 19.7 0 0 21.8 4.8 
Transcriptions of other 
symphonic works 23 52.6) 47 71.5 44 64.7; 7 66.0 63.6 13.9 
Chorales (often used as 
warm-up numbers) 9 9.9 2 2.1 8 7.6 6 34.0 8.1 1.8 
Totals | 47 | 66 67 | 13 100.0 21.9 
Total number of selections: 193 
Total number of minutes: 899 
Popular hits programs; and romantic music (in 
Tennessee Waltz, Stewart and King serious music category ) was a poor 
So Long, Guthrie third (11 per cent). Note the relatively 
Hal Leonard arrangements small representation of popular music 
Spanish, Latin American rhythms and_ and the prevalence of novelties on the 
marches 


Copa Cobana, Samba, Walters 
Caribbean Fantasy, Morrissey 
Bolero Non, Kurtz 

Amparito Roco, Texidor 

El Quiridi Gayo, Guentzel 
Aguero, Paso Doble, Franco 


Program-type concert overtures, etc. 
Mightier Than Circumstance, Frangkiser 
Fortuna Overture, Zamecnik 
Mountain Majesty, Yoder 
Carnival of Roses, Olivadoti 
Niobe, De Rubuertis 
Magnus Overture, Mesang 
The Traveler, Buchtel 


Themes from, or improvisations on, standard 
symphonic works 
“Overture” (Eroica, Beethoven), Skornicka 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky 
“Overture” (Militaire, Haydn), Skornicka 


Nearly half of the light music per- 
formed consisted of program-type con- 
cert overtures (19 per cent of total 
band time). Concert and standard 
marches (26 per cent) was the only 
group to consume more time on the 


programs. 
The Questionnaire 


A brief questionnaire was enclosed 
with the letter requesting copies of 
programs, and 125 directors answered 
it in full or in part. In reply to a re- 
quest for their opinions as to what 
proportion of serious music band pro- 
grams should generally contain, the 
following proportions were mentioned: 
one-half (51 directors), one-third (23 
directors), three-quarters (23 direc- 
tors), one-quarter (15 directors), two- 
thirds (11 directors). In answer to the 
question, “How do you rate the mu- 
sical perception of your audience: low, 
average, or high?,” 66 per cent re- 
sponded “average,” 18 per cent “high,” 
and 16 per cent “low.” A total of 123 
directors answered this question. Di- 
rectors were asked, “Which two ar- 
rangers or transcribers, in your esti- 
mation, do the best work for band?” 
The following list gives the names most 
frequently mentioned, the specific num- 
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TABLE 6 
SERIOUS MUSIC BY HISTORICAL PERIODS 
- ~ Class of School : ‘Totals 
2 | B * C_ cc 
% of % of | % of | % of | % of 
No. Total| No. Total | No. Total | No. Total % of Total 
| of Band | of Band of Band | of Band| Ser. Band 
Historical Period Min. Time | Min. Time | Min. Time |Min. Time | Time Time 
Baroque (including a 
small minority of 
earlier music) 
(1600-1759) 34 4.1 12 1.0); 33 ae 18 6.4 11.0 2.4 
Classical | | 
(1750-1827) 25 3.0; 13 1.1 8 3 0 0 5.2 1.1 
Romantic 
(1820-1890) 153 18.6 | 160 14.0 | 194 eon | 29 10.2 59.4 13.0 
Modern 
(1880-1951) 39 4.8 96 8.4 79 2.9 6 2.2 24.4 5.4 
Totals | 251 30.5 | 281 24.5 | 314 11.5 | 53 18.8 | 100.0 21.9 
Total number of minutes: 899 
TABLE 7 
CHARACTERISTIC BAND MUSIC ANALYZED 
caemnein 4 Class of School Ls Totals 
A B C CC % of 
% of Tot. 
No. of Time | Time Time Time | Char. Band 
Type Selec. in % No. in%| No inG% jo. in &% | Time Time 
Concert Marches 10 13 18 14.9 10 5.1 1 1.8 8.8 3.3 
Standard Marches | 36 39.6] 77 54.71 1585 68.2|42 76.4 60.4 22.6 
Operetta, Musical 
Comedy Selections 13 38.1 18 25.6 23 20.2 2 7.3 23.5 8.8 
Potpourris, medleys 
fantasies 6 9.1 5 4.7 11 6.5 6 14.5 | 7.3 2.7 
Totals | 64 | 118 199 51 100.0 37.4 
Total number of selections: 432 
Total number of minutes (approx.): 1534 
TABLE 8 
LIGHT MUSIC ANALYZED 
ee ; “| Class of School Totals 
A | B Cc | ce 
Approz.| Appror. Approz.| Approz.| Gof of 
Type of No. of Time | Time | Time Time | Light Total 
Light Music Selec. in%| No. in% No in % | No. in%}| Time Band 
Novelties | 18 22.3 | 35 25.0 47 21.9 14 18.9 22.2 8.6 
Modern American | 
rhythms 8 7.0 17 Bi 2 ies 4 3.6 8.6 3.3 
Popular hits 5 4.5 7 4.1| 15 5.6] 27 30.2 8.4 3.2 
Spanish, Latin Amer. 
rhythms and marches Ss ms 15 9.6 10 2.7 1 1.4 6.0 2.3 
Program-type concert 
overtures, etc. 27 42.2 37 639.7 79 52.6/| 20 40.4 45.6 17.6 
Themes from or impro- 
visations on, standard 
symphonic works 9 12.6 12 11.5 12 7.3 3 5.4 9.3 3.6 
Totals 80 123 190 9 100.0 6 











Total number of selections: 462 
Total number of minutes (approx.): 1584 
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ber of mentions appearing in paren- 
theses after each name: Yoder (43), 
Leidzen (34), Bennett (27), Cailliet 
(13), Buchtel (10), Lake (8), Skor- 
nicka (5), Lang (5), Clair Johnson 
(4), Frangkiser (3), Walters (3), 
Gillette (2), Teague (2). Twenty-five 
other arrangers received one mention 
each. 


Evaluation and Recommendations 


It is probably impossible to define 
the exact proportions of serious, char- 
acteristic, and light music that are 
ideal for high school band perform- 
ances. The choice of emphasis a band 
director makes must vary from that of 
his colleague in the next town accord- 
ing to his interpretation of a variety 
of factors, including the proficiency of 
his players, the interest and influence 
of his audiences, the state of his li- 
brary, and the educational and musical 
attitudes of his principal and superin- 
tendent. School band programs should 
ultimately reveal, however, something 
of the musical tastes of their conduc- 
tors. What bandmasters think is right, 
or best, or important, or fitting, or 
sometimes even expedient is what 
should appear on programs. They 
should not hesitate to exert their edu- 
cational leadership. Good musical taste 
resists the pressures of extra-musical 
factors and tends to minimize all other 
considerations. Improvements in band 
programming must come as the result 
of directors trusting their own taste, 
which should broaden as they gain ex- 
perience in learning, rehearsing, and 
performing new literature. If the band 
is to live as a functional part of public 
education, it must accept its educa- 
tional responsibilities and reject, as far 
as it can, pressures not directly con- 
nected with music as a part of the 
general education of youth. 

In some high schools and colleges 
bands have become the mere servants 


of athletic departments, which use 
them only for the glitter they add to 
football and basketball games. Music 
departments in these institutions have 
deserted the music education values 
bands possess. This trend of events 
needs swift counteraction by school 
bandsmen if they wish to preserve the 
place they have earned in public esteem 
through the training of many young 
people. The use to which these students 
are put is the crucial matter. Shall they 
be exploited for non-musical purposes, 
or shall they come to learn more about 
how music can serve in their daily 
lives? There seems to be a very real 
choice before us now. 

What can be done? The following 
recommendations are offered as policies 
which could be put into effect im- 
mediately. 

1. Minimize the use of all music 
which serves no really educational pur- 
pose. The aim of the director probably 
should be to reveal, in the end, all 
kinds of music to his students. 


2. Reject manufactured music. A 
great deal of dubious music is turned 
out yearly by publishers of so-called 
educational music.‘ No self-respecting 
bandmaster outside of the schools 
would think of programming most such 
material. School directors tend to de- 
fend it, apologetically, by saying that 
it helps prepare students for better 
music and that it is the only music 
their beginning bands can play with 
any reasonable competence. The argu- 
ment is without validity. Most pub- 
lishers have some worth-while material 
in their catalogs, and a director who is 
interested in music as music can dis- 
cover it with a little study. Further- 
more, what is the educational value of 
the typical concert overture and other 





*See Richard Franko Goldman’s discussion 
of this matter in The Concert Band (New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1946), chap. VII, 
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idiomatically similar materials? Mod- 
ern educators admit that technique is 
necessary and that drill may be a 
legitimate part of the process of ac- 
quiring it. But they will not concede 
that technique is an end in itself or 
that drill has any meaning except as 
the students perceive the need of it for 
some purpose connected with music- 
making. A great majority of these 
pieces are musically without substance 
and worse, have become empty ends in 
themselves by virtue of having been 
placed on state competition-festival 
lists. In many instances, the prepara- 
tion of such commercial music is a 
major activity of the year’s band pro- 
gram. It is all preparation with no 
musical result. Students could have 
worked on pieces of expressive depth 
and worth with equal or superior edu- 
cational values. Performing such music 
has been one of the worst mistakes of 
our time in school music. 


3. Play more serious music. Per- 
forming a representative selection of 
the music of the past and present in 
the various types, forms, and styles 
available, should be the main business 
of the modern high school band. This 
means that good transcriptions are 
necessary. Without recourse to orches- 
tral and other literature in faithful 
arrangement, the band would be quite 
impoverished. Some pieces (look in 
Bach and Wagner) sound in the band 
as good or better than they do in the 
original medium of performance. Mod- 
ern composers (including American 
and South American) are now in in- 
creasing numbers writing directly for 
the high school band, and composers 
such as_ Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz, wrote effective works for per- 
formance by wind-instrument groups. 


4. Play characteristic band music. 
The band is not a rival of the orches- 
tra; its music should rightfully be 


more popular in style. No ensemble 
can play a march the way a band can; 
operatic excerpts, musical comedy 
selections, cornet solos, cornet trios 
(watch for quality here), and other 
traditional band music should be a 
part of many programs. The band can 
sample music of a variety of styles as 
long as it chooses the best of each. This 
versatility is what gives it its unique 
position in American music, appealing 
as it does to probably the most catholic 
of all audiences. Adaptable and sensi- 
tive to its public, under most condi- 
tions it can perform a highly educa- 
tional function by continuing firmly 
on its democratic way. 


The most pressing need of the high 
school band today, of course, is a 
repertory of serious music, originally 
conceived for band or in tasteful trans- 
cription, which is playable by tech- 
nically limited performers and designed 
to be representative in each of the 
musically important historical periods. 
The writer has prepared a list of good 
material already available which he 
will be glad to send to anyone who asks 
for it. Similar lists can easily be pre- 
pared by anyone who is willing to 
search publishers’ catalogs. However, 
all such lists have a limited value. 
First, the search for suitable materials 
is a never-ending personal pilgrimage 
which is part of the duty a director 
inevitably must assume. Second, no list 
will afford the director the musical 
preparation he needs for successful in- 
terpretation of a variety of music; he 
must study music and evaluate it con- 
stantly. Third, his ability to teach his 
students what he knows or is beginning 
to know is probably the most important 
single gift he can develop, no matter 
where his taste leads him. 


College of Education, 
University of Minnesota 





The Study of Music at the University of Oxford 


in the Middle 


Ages (to 1450) 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER 


HE GREAT awakening of intellec- 

tual interests sometimes called the 
Renaissance of the twelfth century 
brought with it the gradual evolution 
of the medieval studium generale, 
comprising various schools to which 
students might come from all countries, 
largely an outgrowth of cathedral 
schools and the immediate ancestor of 
the universitas. Originally the latter 
term signified a corporate body of stu- 
dents or teachers, the direct expression 
in academic life of human needs for 
organization similar to that realized by 
the formation of the medieval trade 
guilds; and eventually the terms 
studium generale and universitas be- 
came synonymous. Archetypes at Bo- 
logna and Paris—the oldest of these 
institutions—were the models for many 
subsequent studia.’ 

Among these was the University of 
Oxford, whose beginnings are veiled in 
myth and legend. One of the most 
popular stories is the account in the 
Liber de Hyda, a fourteenth-century 
compilation of earlier chronicles, that 
the university was founded in 886 dur- 


1This study of music at medieval Oxford is 
part of a chapter, “Music in the Medieval 
Universities,” in a book, Music in the Medieval 
and Renaissance Universities, now in prepara- 
tion. The section on the medieval universities 
is immediately preceded by a short history of 
musical studies among the Greeks, in the 
Roman rhetorical schools, and in the medieval 
monastic and cathedral schools; and it is 
followed by a lengthy discussion of music in 
the Renaissance universities (1450-1600). A 
final section will evaluate the influence of 
musical studies in the universities upon the 
development of the art of music. 


ing the reign of Alfred the Great, and 
that among the first teachers was John, 
monk of St. David’s, who lectured on 
logic, music, and arithmetic.*> Anthony 
«a Wood identifies this John with 
Johannes Scotus, who, he says, “taught 
sometime in the Schools of Paris, and 
Pavia, and was with Grymbald and 
others desired by K. Alfred to read at 
Oxford.’” Although the story that Al- 
fred founded Oxford has long been 
discarded, along with other legends 
pointing to the great antiquity of the 
university, monastic schools existed at 
Oxford from early times and a studium 
generale developed late in the twelfth 


“Edward Edwards, ed. Liber monasterii de 
Hyda (Rolls Series, London, 1866), p. 41: “In 
dialectica vero, musica, arithmetica, legente 
Johanne, monacho Menensis ecclesiae.” 


*History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford, ed. and tr. John Gutch (London, 
1792-1796), I, 39. Although he is obviously 
identified erroneously here by Anthony 4a 
Wood, Johannes Scotus Erigena (c. 815- 
860), master of the Palace School of Charles 
the Bald (Alcuin’s successor, in fact, at the 
French court), included many references to 
musica mundana in his tremendously compre- 
hensive philosophical work, De divisione na- 
tura: Jacques Migne, Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus, series latina (Lutetiae Parisiorum, 
1844-1865), CXXII, 439-1022 (see especially 
cols. 517, 715, 722-723). More important for 
the history of music is Johannes’ commentary 
on Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis Philologiae 
ct Mercurii, for this scholia was used as the 
basis of a similar and widely known work by 
Remigius of Auxerre. Johannes’ glosses on 
the section ““De musica” of Martianus’ allegory 
consist largely of definitions and identifications 
of musical terms and legendary characters. For 
a modern edition, see Johannis Scotti Annota- 
tiones in Marcianum, ed. Cora E. Lutz (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939). 
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century.’ Both the English universities 
were patterned after that at Paris. 

The earliest university statutes say 
nothing of a course of study; for at 
Oxford, as at other medieval universi- 
ties, the seven liberal arts—comprised 
in the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, 
logic) and the quadrivium (arithmetic, 
music, geometry, astronomy )-—were so 
firmly entrenched as_ subjects for 
study in the arts faculty that for 
centuries no rules were needed to gov- 
ern them. In the later Middle Ages, 
however, regulations became more defi- 
nite; and with the Oxford statutes of 
1431, music was assigned a specific 
place in the curriculum. According to 
these statutes, candidates who pre- 
sented themselves “ad incipiendum in 
artibus et philosophia” (for proceeding 
to the master’s degree, that is) must 
have studied the “septem artes liber- 
ales et tres philosophias” for eight 
terms, following a specified forma; and 
this forma prescribed “Musicam per 
terminum anni, videlicet Boecii.’” 

It is significant that reflections of 
the use of Boethius’ Musica as a stand- 
ard Oxford text appear in the writings 
of Oxford men not primarily special- 
ists in the field of music. The prolific 
Aristotelian commentator Walter Bur- 
ley (1275-1345?), fellow of Oxford’s 
Merton College, who studied in Paris, 
returned to England as almoner for 


Philippa of Hainault, and became 


‘Perhaps after a migration of students from 
Paris in 1167: see Hastings Rashdall, The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 
1936), III, 5-31. And after the terrible riots 
at Paris in 1228 between town and gown, 
another migration to England took place, with 
some students and masters settling at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Letters patent exist in which 
Henry III (1229) invited members of the 
Paris studium “ad regnum nostrum Angl[ie] 
uos transferre & in eo causa studii moram 
facere”: see H. E. Salter, Medieval Archives 


of the University of Oxford (Oxford 1920- 
1921), I, 18. 

*Strickland Gibson, Statuta antiqua Vniver- 
sitatis Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1931), p. 234. 
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tutor to Edward the Black Prince, cites 
Boethius’ Musica several times in his 
compilation of short lives, anecdotes, 
and opinions of distinguished poets 
and philosophers (the first work of 
its kind), De vita et moribus philoso- 
phorum.” The study of Boethius at Ox- 
ford (and Cambridge) is also reflected 
in the verse of the poet John Lydgate 
(13/70?-1451?) who may have spent 
some time at the Benedictine College 
in Oxford (according to the antiquar- 
ian Bale, he studied in both the English 
universities); for in the Courte of 
Sapyence he has the lines: 


But who so lust of Musyk for to wyt 
For veray grounde of Boece I hym remyt.' 


But other musical works than Boe- 
thius’ were known and used at Oxford 
too. Among the books which a con- 
stant benefactor, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, presented to the university 
at various times were Jsidorus in Ety- 
mologiis in 1439 and “Item, librum 
Augustini diversorum operum, vide- 
licet, ‘Musica,’” in 1441. 


*See the edition published at Nuremberg, 
1472 (a copy of which is owned by the Hunt- 
ington Library), cap. xliiii, “De Democrito 
philosopho”: “Hic hypocrati medico tradidisse 
fertur que sicut corporis effectus se habet ita 
pulsus cordis motibus incitatur sic _ refert 
boecius libro de arte musica.” 

In cap. xvii, “De Pictagora philosopho,” 
Surley speaks of Pythagoras’ invention artis 
musice: “Hie ut Boecius ait in primo musice 

. Numeri disciplinam apud grecos primum 
pictagoram nuncupant scripsisse ac deinde a 
nichamaco diffusius esse dispositam. quam 
apud latinos primo epulegius deinde boecius 
transtulerunt.” 

Cap. xlviii, “De Empedocle philosopho,” 
contains the statement: “Empedocles philoso- 
phus athenis claruit tempore ciri regis per- 
sarum. Hie vt ait boecius in prologo de arte 
musica.” 

7‘Quoted by William Edward Mead, ed. The 
Pastime of Pleasure by Stephen Hawes (Lon- 
don, 1928), p. lxi. Although the Dictionary of 
National Biography ascribes the Court of 
Sapience to Lydgate, later scholarship is some- 
what doubtful. 

‘Henry Anstey, Munimenta academica (Lon- 
don, 1868), II, 761 and Henry Anstey, Epis- 
tolae Academicae Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1898), 
I, 204. 
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Many Oxford students, moreover, 
obviously had musical training either 
before entering the university or as 
choristers in Oxford foundations which 
carried on regular religious activities. 
When Robert de Eglesfield, founder 
of Queen’s College, drew up statutes 
for his foundation in 1340, he speci- 
fied that on the staff there should be 
“duo alii Praecentores, chorum regen- 
tes in festis majoribus, ad quorum as- 
signationem Socii aulae antedictae can- 
tare et legere teneantur.’” Here, too, 
certain clerici capellae, skilled in both 
plainsong and polyphonic music, were 
to instruct the pucros pauperes (chor- 
isters) in singing; and having become 
competent in plainsong and polyphony, 
these boys were afterwards to study 
philosophy in the university proper.” 
New College, too, founded in 1400 by 
William of Wykeham, provided for 
sixteen choristers, “scientes compe- 
tenter legere et cantare ad ministran- 
dum, legendum et cantandum in dicta 
capella.’”’ Schoolboys from this col- 
lege “in lectura, plano cantu et antiquo 
Donato, competenter instructi,” were 
to be examined in these subjects and if 
found eligible, would be elected to va- 
cancies at Oxford.” The founder also 
desired to have among the members of 
this college certain presbyteri et clerici 
sufficiently versed in singing to lead 


*Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford (Ox- 
ford, 1853-1855), I, “Statutes of Queen’s 
College,” 29. 


“Tbid., I, 29 and 31: 
Sint etiam in eadem capella seu ecclesia 
duo clerici de cantu plano ac musica 
mensurato [sic] sufficienter instructi, qui 
sub praedictis capellanis ministrent, et 
pueros pauperes de cantu doceant. ... 
Voloque quod praedicti pauperes, post 
solidam fundationem in grammatica ac 
competentem informationem in cantu 
plano, et insuper, quantum bono modo 
fieri poterit, mensurato, solum dialecticae 
et philosophiae intendant. 

"JIbid., |, “Statutes of New College’, 78. 


“"1e0e., 3, Ui. 


the others in services in the chapel; 
from these, each year one was to be 
elected precentor, in charge of musical 
activities.” Music was similarly empha- 
sized in the statutes of 1443 drawn up 
by the founder of Al! Souls, Henry 
Chiceley, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
qualifications for admission into this 
foundation included a musical educa- 
tion, doubtless so that the younger 
scholares might act as singers in the 
college chapel.’* We know, too, that All 
Souls had an organist sometime before 
1458, for a document from that year 
tells how the All Souls organist was 
convicted of adultery and having spent 
three hours in jail was freed when an 
officer of the college spoke a good word 
for him.” 

Besides provisions for a continuous 
flow of competent music instructors 
and choristers in the college chapels, 
one finds many references in college 


3/bid., 1, 77: The founder wished 

qui quidem presbyteri et clerici vocem 
habeant competetem, et in cantu et lectura 
sint sufficienter instructi, quique presby- 
teri et clerici, capellam praedictam regu- 
lare, ac omnes alios scholares et Socios 
dicti collegii in dicta capella psallentes et 
legentes, quos expedit, in cantu, lectura 
[et] psalmodia, docere ac instruere tenean- 
tur. . . . Volentes, praeterea, quod unus 
de dictis presbyteris . . . annis singulis ad 
cantoris offcium eligatur, qui canendo 
cantanda repetere debeat, et alias officium 
cantoris in choro capellae gerere ac etiam 
exercere. 


“Jbid., I, “Statutes of All Souls,” 20: 
“Statuentes, praeterea, quod nulli scholares in 
praedictum Collegium eligantur, nisi qui rudi- 
mentis grammaticae sufficienter, et in plano 
cantu competenter, prius fuerint eruditi.” 


Anstey, Munimenta academica, II, 674- 
675: 

Thomas Bentlee, Alias Deneley, “organ- 
pleyer,” de Collegio Animarum, convictus 
est publice et in judicio confessus, quod 
erat solus cum sola in camera cum uxore 
Johannis Gwasmere . . .; igitur Magister 
; Keele, custos Collegii Animarum, 
bonam spem habens quod dictus Thomas 
bene se gereret in futurum, fidejussit pro 
eodem; dictus igitur Thomas per tres 
horas incarceratus liberatur. 
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stetutes to the performance of Masses 
with music on various occasions, usu- 
ally memorial Masses for founders or 
benefactors.” Certain statutes govern- 
ing the entire university also deal with 
religious ceremonies involving music: 
for instance, an early university statute 
(before 1350) decreed that regent 
masters (those actively teaching, that 
is, as distinguished from magistri non 
regentes) sing in solemn Masses and 
processions; that they sing humiliter 
et devote in funeral services for their 
colleagues; and that on the day of St. 
Edmund the Confessor they sing a 
Mass in memory of the king, Henry.” 
In the next century (1412) the uni- 
versity decided to honor Henry IV for 
his bounty with an annual Mass on 
the day of Edmund the Confessor, and 
“in congregacione solemni regencium 
et non regencium”’ further decided that 
after Henry’s death memorial services 
be sung for him in perpetuum on St. 
Edmund’s Eve, with a Requiem Mass 
on the following day.” 





"Oxford College Statutes, I, “Statutes of 
All Souls,” 47 and “Statutes of New College,” 
68-72. 


“See Gibson, Statuta, p. 58: ‘““Legant etiam 
magistri et cantent in solempnibus missis et 
processionibus secundum disposicionem pro- 
curatorum ;” pp. 59-60: if a master die, ‘“com- 
muniter magistri cuiuslibet facultatis toti exe- 
quiarum servicio et etiam nocturnis vigiliis ad 
corpus defuncti magistri presencialiter debent 
interesse, et psalteria sua humiliter et deuote 
decantare:” and p. 62: “Et pro anima pie 
recordacionis Henrici regis die anniuersarii 
missam faciant publice decantare, scilicet die 
sancti Edmundi confessoris.” 


Tbid., p. 210: The university decided 

quod idem illustrissimus princeps dominus 
noster rex, cum spiritus vitales resig- 
nauerit Altissimo, futuris ab inde tem- 
poribus habeat imperpetuum ab vniuersi- 
tate eadem in vigilia eiusdem sancti annis 
singulis exequias solenniter decantatas, 
et in crastine missam de requie solenniter 
decantatam. 

For a recent study of 14th-century music com- 

posed in honor of St. Edmund (who died in 

868 and for whom November 20 has been a 

special holy day since 1013) see Manfred 

Bukofzer, “Two Fourteenth-Century Motets 
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As was customary at Paris, where 
musical officials at Notre Dame were 
also officials in the university, certain 
Oxford alumni evidently held high mu- 
sical office. In 1274, for example, when 
learning and discipline were displaced 
by rioting among the students, certain 
mediators were elected to put an end 
to the great strife “between men of 
divers countries that were Students 
therein’; among the five mediators 
“who were Masters also and Scholars 
of dignity” was “John de Wengham 
Chantor of S. Paules in London.’” 

If sacred music, and the training 
necessary for it, had a firm place in 
university and college life, secular mu- 
sic, we may be sure, was not neglected. 
Some of the college statutes make this 
clear by forbidding the playing of 
musical instruments and singing at un- 
seasonable times because of the distrac- 
tion such amusements offered—among 
them, Queen’s.” Statutes of New Col- 
lege forbade “luctationes, choreas, tri- 
pudia, saltus, cantus, clamores, tumul- 
tus et strepitus inordinatos”’ in the halls 
and dormitories; but on feastdays 
when there was a fire in the hall, schol- 
ars and fellows might refresh them- 
selves after meals “in cantilenis et aliis 
solatiis honestis.”™ This last decree ap- 
pears almost verbatim in statutes of 
All Souls.” 





on St. Edmund,” Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Music (New York, 1950), pp. 
17-33. A transcription of the two motets is 
included. 
“Anthony a Wood, History and Antiquities, 
I, 299-300. q 
*Oxford College Statutes, I, “Statutes of 
Queen’s College,” 18: 
Et quoniam solet frequentia instrumen- 
torum musicorum levitatem et insolentiam 
quam pluries provocare occasionemque 
afferre distractionis a studio et profectu, 
hujusmodi instrumentorum usum infra 
suum mansum nisi temporibus communis 
solatii, scholares praedicti omnino sibi 


noverint interdictum. 
“Tbid., I, “Statutes of New College,” 100 
and 42. 
*Tbid., 1, “Statutes of All Souls,” 36. 
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In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales we 
find the classic example of the “clerk 
of Oxenford” with his delight in books 
and music—‘‘hende Nicolas,” hero of 
“The Miller’s Tale.” Shelves over his 
bed were filled with his books and 
astronomical instruments, 


And al above ther lay a gay sautrie, 

On which he made a-nyghtes melodie 

So swetely that all the chambre rong; 
And Angelus ad virginem he song; 

And after that he song the kynges noote. 
Ful often blessed was his myrie throte. 


Chaucer’s description of “a parissh 
clerk, ycleped Absolon,” who also fig- 
ures in this tale, emphasizes the poly- 
musical enthusiasm of this Oxford 
alumnus: 


In twenty manere koude he trippe and 
daunce 

Aiter the scole of Oxenforde tho, 

And with his legges casten to and fro, 

And pleyen songes on a smal rubible; 

Thereto he song som tyme a loud quy- 
nyble; 

And as wel koude he pleye on a giterne. 


Actual Oxford records also tell us 
that students owned musical instru- 
ments. An inventory of the possessions 
of Master Thomas Cooper, Brasenose, 
1438, contained 


Item, una antiqua cithara; 
Item, una ‘lute’ fracta; 


and the appraisal of goods of another 
student, 1448, included “Jtem, unum 
‘Hornpipe’ pretium J*.’”” Oxford ap- 
parently had its own musical artisans, 
too, for Robert “Harpemaker’’ is 
prominent in certain records of 1452. 
In these, Robert promises “non vexabit 
Magistrum Johannem Van, nec aliquem 
alium servientem Universitatis occa- 
sione incarcerationis suae;” and “idem 
Robertus Harper’ is warned against 
visiting the home of Joan Fytz-John 


Anstey, Munimenta academica, II, 515 and 
579. 
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at unseasonable times.” It appears that 
Robert did not heed the warning, how- 
ever, and records dated a few weeks 
later remind us of the unfortunate All 
Souls organist; for they say “quod... 
Robertus Smyth, alias Harpmaker, de 
‘Candich,’ suspectus de adulterio com- 
misso cum Johanna Fytz-John, tap- 
setricem . . . abjuravit societatem ejus- 
dem Johannae.”™ 

Next to the Sorbonne, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford was the inspiration for 
more treatises on music than any other 
medieval university; and indeed, con- 
nections between the two studia were 
always very close. As might be ex- 
pected, some of these reflect the philo- 
sophical approach to music whereas 
others deal with artistic problems of 
musica practica. One of the earliest of 
the first type is the section on music 
in the treatise De artibus liberalibus™ 
of Robert Grosseteste (c. 1175-1253), 
Bishop of Lincoln, who received the 
magisterium in theologia at Oxford and 
probably studied at Paris also, where 
he became acquainted with Arabian 
philosophy. In discussing the arts as 
necessary introductory material to the 
study of philosophy, Grosseteste sig- 
nificantly placed music at the head of 
the quadrivium. The section on music 
here is the hortatory introduction” 
treating of music as the ideal science 
of numbers, universal harmony, pro- 
portions based upon movement— 


*“Tbid., 11, 626-627. 
*Ibid., II, 633. 


*“ludwig Baur, ed. Die philosophischen 
Werke des Robert Grosseteste (Minster, 
1912), pp. 1-7. 

“Medieval treatises on music generally fol- 
lowed certain well-defined patterns, one of 
which was the hortatory introduction (prot- 
reptikos) designed for the student of philos- 
ophy and presenting only enough information 
properly to establish music’s place in the sum 
total of knowledge—usually the definition, 
divisions, and statement of music’s uses and 
effects. Treatises designed for the student of 
music conventionally began with the same 
scholastic formula but proceeded to a de- 
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“Haec enim, ut asseruit Macrobius 
motuum proportionibus reperitur con- 
cordantia””—and as such related to all 
phases of being. Under speculatio 
musicae Grosseteste places all kinds of 
harmony based upon movement; he 
gives a very broad interpretation to the 
old musica humana (one of the three 
Boethian divisions: mundana, humana, 
instrumentalis) ;* and like the Arabian 
philosophers, he connects music quite 
strongly with bodily health. 

An interesting commentary upon 
Grosseteste’s own personal “delyte in 
Mynstrelsy” appears in lines written 
about him by Robert de Brunne (fl. 
14th century). Characteristically, rea- 
sons for this love of music are both 
philosophical and theological, as the 
“rude rhymes” show: 


Y shall you tell as I have herd 

Of the byshop Seynt Roberd, 

Hys toname is Grosteste 

Of Lyncolne, so leyth the geste, 
He loved moche to here the Harpe, 
For mans witte yt makyth sharpe. 
Next hys chamber, besyde his study, 
Hys Harper’s chamber was fast the by. 
Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
He had solace of notes and layes, 
One askede hem the reson why 


tailed discussion of musical mathematics (nu- 
merical proportions of intervals, derivation of 
the scale from numerical ratios) and often to 
problems of musica practica—in early times, 
the ecclesiastical modes; later, problems of 
rhythm and notation inevitable in the wake of 
polyphony. The medieval speculum treated all 
aspects of musical knowledge, theoretical and 
practical ; and the scholia interpreted or com- 
mented upon some authoritative work. 


* Werke, p. 3: “non solum harmonia hu- 
manae vocis et gesticulationis, sed etiam instru- 
mentorum et eorum, quorum delectatio in motu 
sive in sono consistit et cum his harmonia 
coelestium sive noncoelestium.” 


And p. 4: “Cum inquam ita sit in numeris 
sonantibus, protendit se musica speculatio ut 
harmoniam cognoscat, non solum in numeris 
sonantibus seu corporalibus, sed etiam in pro- 
gressoribus et occursoribus, recordabilibus, 
sensibilibus et judicialibus.” 


He hadde delyte in Mynstrelsy ? 

He answerde hym on this manere 

Why he helde the Harpe so dere. 

“The virtu of the Harpe, thurgh skyle and 
ryght, 

“Wyll destrye the fendys myght; 

“And to the cros by gode skeyl 

“Ys the Harpe ylykened weyl. 

“Thirefore, gode men, ye shall lere, 

“When ye any Gleman here, 

“To worshepe God at your power, 

“And Davyd in the Sauter. 

“Yn harpe and tabour and symphan gle 

“Worship God in trumpes and sautre: 

“In cordes, yn organes, and bells ringyng, 

“Yn all these worship the hevene Kyng.’™ 


A similar but briefer introduction to 
music as a part of philosophy appears 
in the treatise De ortu et divisione 
philosophiae” by a younger contempo- 
rary of Grosseteste’s, Robert Kilward- 
by (d. 1279), an English theologian 
who studied in Paris, taught theology 
at Oxford, and became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1272. Citing definitions 
from such authorities as Aristotle, 
Boethius, Isidorus, and Gundissalinus, 
Kilwardby outlines the order, subject 
matter (numbers), and divisions ( Boe- 
thian) of music. 

More personal and less stereotyped 
is Roger Bacon’s approach to music. A 
pupil of Grosseteste’s at Oxford, stu- 
dent at Paris, and later teacher of the- 
ology at Oxford, Bacon (c. 1214-1294) 
discussed music in his Opus majus and 
Opus tertium. In the former, he 
stressed the need for understanding 
musical theory, if not practice, in order 
to interpret the Scriptures properly.” 





~ Charles Burney, A General History of 
Music (London, 1776), II, 356-357. 


Chapter xviii, which contains the discus- 
sion of music, appears as Anhang C, Walter 
Grossman, Die einleitenden Kapitel des Specu- 
lum musicae (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 94-96. 


"Opus majus, ed. J. H. Bridges (London, 
1900), I, 236-237: “Scriptura, enim, plena 
est vocabulis musicalibus, sicut jubilare, exul- 
tare, cantare, psallere, cythara, 
huiusmodi diversi generis. 


cymbala et 
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Chapter lix of the Opus tertium treats 
music—and several succeeding chap- 
ters deal with music and poetry—citing 
numerous authorities, Arabic as well 
as Latin and Greek: Augustine, Cas- 
siodorus, Martianus, and Boethius; 
Ptolemy and Euclid; and Alfarabi. 
Undoubtedly influenced by Alfarabi, 
Bacon, like Johannes de Grocheo a 
century later at the Sorbonne, turned 
from musica mundana and concen- 
trated upon audible music: sound, he 
declared, is not generated “ex radiis 
coelorum, et ideo nulla est musica 
mundana.” Typifying his over-all sci- 
entific attitude, Bacon believed that 
the true musicus should not rely on au- 
thority but should prove his points by 
demonstratio (experiment), “quia de- 
monstratio facit scire per causam.” 
Like Grosseteste, Bacon connected 
music with the dance, with gestures: 
these, he said, are visible music. Far- 
ther along in the work,” Bacon, after 
having described the effects of music, 
with reference to Plato, criticizes cer- 
tain liturgical usages: “Sed jam per 
ecclesiam paulatim crevit abusus can- 
tus.” This wrong usage, already exist- 
ing in “maximis ecclesiis cathedrali- 
bus, et aliis collegiis famosis,” is de- 
scribed as a “novarum harmoniarum 
curiositas, et prosarum lubrica adin- 
ventio, multipliciumque cantilenarum 
inepta voluptas,” as well as the use of 
weak, womanly, falsetto voices. Bacon, 
then, viewed adversely the new poly- 
phony cultivated at Notre Dame in 
Paris which he doubtlessly heard while 
a student there. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus also incor- 
porated a section on music in his en- 
cyclopedia De proprietatibus rerum,” 


“Fr, Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam hactenus 
inedita, ed. J. S. Brewer (London, 1859), pp. 
297-298. 

“Hermann Miller, “Der Musiktraktat in 
dem Werke des Bartholomaeus Anglicus de 
proprietatibus rerum,” Riemann-Festschrift 
(Leipzig, 1909), pp. 241-255; text, pp. 245- 
255. 
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a compendious work covering all the 
learning of his time, frequently drawn 
upon during the medieval period and 
later, and often included in university 
library lists. Trained at Oxford, Bar- 
tholomaeus lectured on theology at 
Paris in 1230 and was called to teach 
at the studium of the Minorites at 
Magdeburg that same year, probably 
writing his treatise before 1250. The 
work was translated into English by 
John of Trevisa in 1398 and printed by 
Wynken de Worde in 1495—a mark 
of no little distinction in itself. The 
section “De musica’ begins conven- 
tionally with a scholastic introduction 
—definitions and divisions drawn 
largely from Isidorus—telling the ef- 
fects, parts, and properties of music 
with a lengthy discussion of voices. 
Quite unusual for this time, however, 
is a section on musical instruments 
which follows—identical with that 
found in the Ars musica of Juan Gil of 
Zamora, Spanish philosopher—begin- 
ning with the organ, which, Bartholo- 
maeus tells us significantly, is the only 
instrument now permitted in the 
Church.” After the organ, fourteen in- 
struments are described. The work 
concludes with some rather mystical 
(or perhaps mystifying) remarks on 
the numerus sesquialterus, proportions 
such as “twelue to eyghte, and fyftene 
to ten, and so of other,” which the au- 
thor himself confesses not to under- 
stand (“Thise wordes ben in them- 
selfe deepe and full mystyk, derk to 





“For easy reference, see the quotation of 
this text by Sir John Hawkins, A General 
History of the Science and Practice of Music 
(London, 1776), II, 279-288. Of the organ 
Bartholomaeus says (pp. 281-282): 
Organum is a general] name of all instru- 
mentes of musyk, and is nethelesse spe- 
cyally a propryte to the instrument that is 
made of many pipes, and blowe wyth 
belowes. And now holy chyrche useth 
oonly this instrument of musyk, in preses, 
sequences, and ympnes; and forsakyth 
for men’s use of mynstralsye all other 
instrumentes of musyk. 
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understondynge’). From this uneven 
proportion, Bartholomaeus returns to 
harmony in general, its connection with 
“heuenly thynges,” and its effects on 
the soul. 

Such treatises as these show the im- 
portant place of music as one of the 
liberal arts basic to philosophical and 
theological studies at Oxford in the 
Middle Ages. From fourteenth-century 
Oxford we have a more specialized 
treatise, a comprehensive treatment of 
music of the speculum type: the work 
De speculatione musice of Walter Od- 
ington, monk of Evesham Abbey, 
mathematician, musician, and astrono- 
mer, known to have been making astro- 
logical observations at Oxford in 1316 
and to have been a resident of Merton 
College in 1330." Comprising — six 
books, the lengthy treatise combines 
both musica speculativa and musica 
practica: the first three books are pure- 
ly mathematical (and _ interestingly 
enough, Odington is the earliest theo- 
rist to consider the natural third—4:5 
as opposed to the Pythagorean ratio 
64:81—a consonant interval,” stating 
this theory nearly 200 years before the 
Spaniard Ramos and his followers at 
the University of Bologna), the fourth 
treats of metrics, the fifth deals with 
the elements of cantus planus, and the 
last is a treatise on musica mensur- 
abilis, containing all matters of 
rhythm and notation as well as direc- 
tions for composing various types of 
polyphonic music—organum duplum 
and discantus (rondelli, conductus, 
copulae, motets, hockets). 

Another treatise of the speculum 


dmond de Coussemaker, Scriptorum de 
musica medii aevi nova series (Parisiis, 1864- 
1876), I, 182-252. For details of Walter’s life, 
see the Dictionary of National Biography. 


=F 


“See Walter’s treatise, Coussemaker, Scrip- 
tores, I, 190 ff. See also Hugo Riemann, 
Geschichte der Musiktheorie im 9. bis 19. 


Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 114-120. 
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type, lengthy and comprehensive, 
sprang from musical studies at Oxford: 
the Quatuor principalia musicae writ- 
ten in 1351 by the theologian Simon 
Tunstede, a Franciscan who was then 
teaching at Oxford.” Following the 
pattern of the typical university 
treatise (generally concerned with both 
aspects of music’s dichotomy), the 
Quatuor principalia embraces specu- 
latio musicae and also elements and 
problems of musica practica. The first 
book is the usual scholastic eisagogé 
(divisions, subdivisions, etymology, 
definitions, uses and effects of music) ; 
the second shows the mathematical 
derivation of the scale; the third deals 
with the ecclesiastical chant; and the 
“Quartum principale” is a complete 
treatise on mensural music—notes, 
ligatures, tempus and prolation, the 
punctus, the use of red notes, imper- 
fection and alteration of notes, and the 
pausa, with a discussion of discantus 
and directions for composing various 
kinds of it. Quoting extensively from 
the Ars cantus mensurabilis of Franco 
of Cologne for his doctrine of the ars 
antigua and drawing upon Philip de 
Vitry for that of the ars nova, Tun- 
stede includes here an interesting dis- 
cussion of discantus cum littera, that 
is, discantus cum eadem littera (found 
“in cantilenis, rondellis et cantu aliquo 
ecclesiastico”’) and discantus cum di- 
versis litteris (motets with their hetero- 
geneous texts performed simultane- 
ously). The procedure of composition 
is the same with all these except the 
conductus, which must be based not 
upon a cantus prius factus but upon an 
original melody. 

*“Coussemaker, Scriptores, 1V, 200-298. Cf. 
the explicit, p. 298: “Illo autem anno regens 
erat inter Minores Oxoniae, Frater Symon de 
Tunstede, doctor sacrae theologiae, qui in 
musica pollebat, et etiam in septem liberalibus 
artibus.”” The “Quartum principale” was pub- 
lished earlier by Coussemaker as Anonymi / 


De musica antiqua et nova (Scriptores, III, 
334-363). 
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Our last treatise deriving from mu- 
sical studies at medieval Oxford is one 
patterned upon the theological summa: 
the Summa super musicam continuam 
et discretam, subtitled Musica Magis- 
tri Franconis cum additionibus et opin- 
ionibus diversorum by John Hanboys, 
called doctor musicae in the explicit.” 
The antiquarian Bale states that Han- 
boys was thoroughly grounded in the 
liberal arts, that he made a special 
study of musica speculativa, and that 
after years of study at an English uni- 
versity he was made doctor communi 
suffragio.” Hawkins, too, calls Han- 
boys “a most celebrated musician, and 
a doctor in that faculty,” although no 
record of such a degree exists.” Perhaps 
a composer as well as a scholarly mu- 
sican—Bale credits Hanboys with the 
composition of Cantiones dulcissimas 
which are not extant—Hanboys was 
deeply interested in current problems 
of rhythm and notation, as his treatise 
shows. For his Summa musicae is a 
work of the scholia type, a commen- 
tary upon both Franco of Cologne 
(whom the author quotes literally in 
the “Proemium” and first two chap- 
ters) and Franco of Paris (excerpts 
from whose treatise he quotes); but 
Hanboys goes far beyond Franconian 
theory in his discussion of imperfec- 
tion, diminution, and alteration of 
notes from longs to semiminims. The 


*Tbid., I, 403-448. 


*John Bale, Scriptorum illustrium maioris 
Brytannie catalogus (Basiliae, 1557), I, 617: 
. ab adolescentia in liberalibus scientiis 
educatus, musicae, ut illi arti cui pre alijs 
fauebat semper, in finem usque ardentius 
adhaerebat. Vocum enim consonantias, 
proportionum inductiones, & quicquid est 
quod ad eam speculationem attinet, perfec- 
tissime uir ille officiosus ac diligens nouit. 
. . . Post frequentata igitur multis annis 
suae terrae gymnasia, ob egregie nauatam 
operam, in ea scientia communi suffragio 
fit doctor, sui temporis plane in Anglia 
celeberrimus. 


“History of Music, II, 344-345. 


opiniones diversorum are those of Pet- 
rus de Cruce, John of Garland, W. of 
Doncastre, Robert Trowell, and Rob- 
ert de Brunham. Hanboys evidently 
knew and drew upon an earlier scholia 
upon the Ars musica of Franco of 
Cologne by the Englishman, Robert de 
Handlo—the Regule cum maximis 
Magistri Franconis, cum additionibus 
aliorum musicorum, 1326;" for there is 
great similarity in title and pattern, 
and even identity in certain passages 
in the two treatises. 

At Oxford in the Middle Ages, then, 
both the theory and practice of music 
had an assured place. Boethius’ De 
musica libri quinque was required by 
statute for all masters of arts; train- 
ing in plainsong was provided for 
younger members of collegiate founda- 
tions, who actually owed their posi- 
tion at Oxford to their musical talents 
and duties; and students in Oxford’s 
colleges were so enthusiastic in singing, 
dancing, and performing cn musical in- 
struments that officials felt compelled 
at times to forbid these activities. The 
liberal interchange of scholars and 
ideas between Paris and Oxford dis- 
seminated French notational theory in 
England along with knowledge of the 
various forms of Notre Dame poly- 
phony and the music of the ars nova; 
at the same time, it allowed the par- 
ticipation of English scholars in the 
development of this theory in France 
—for instance, John of Garland. 

Treatises written by Oxford schol- 
ars and teachers reflect the duofold ap- 
proach to music everywhere character- 
istic of university studies: musica 
speculativa as a mathematical discip- 


“Coussemaker, Scriptores, I, 383-403. One 
of the alii musici represented here is John of 
Garland, author of a treatise on the rhythmic 
modes, De musica mensurabilis positio (ibid., 
I, 97-117). Although originally from Oxford, 
John spent most of his life in France, and his 
treatise, like that of Handlo, properly belongs 
in our discussion of the University of Paris. 
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line, one of the encyclopedic liberal 
arts forming the basis of philosophy 
and prerequisite to the study of the- 
ology; and musica practica as a living 
art, cultivated ad majoram gloriam 
Dei. It is extremely significant, in- 
deed, of the constant interdependency 
of the two sides of music’s dichotomy 
that men distinguished for mathe- 
matical and theological knowledge— 
like Simon Tunstede—becoming high- 
ly skilled in the ars musica were con- 
cerned in their treatises—and un- 
doubtedly in their lectures—with ar- 
tistic problems of musical techniques, 
problems of rhythm and notation. By 
the end of the Middle Ages the great 
enthusiasm for music at Oxford culmi- 
nated in the granting of separate de- 
grees in music and the establishment 
of music as a separate faculty.” And 

“Possibly the earliest mention of a doctor 
musicae dates from 1463 in a document ap- 
pointing Thomas Saintwix (Saint Just) 
“magister Collegii nostri in Cantabrigia, the 
Kynges Hall vulgariter nuncupati.”’ The royal 
appointee—chaplain to Edward IV—is ad- 
dressed as “Thome Saintviste Doctori Musi- 
cae.”” See C. F. Abdy Williams, A Short His- 


torical Account of the Degrees in Music at 
Oxford and Cambridge (London, 1894), p 


even though music ranked below the 
higher faculties of law, medicine, and 
theology, it was the only member of 
the quadrivium singled out for such 
distinction—indeed, the only separate 
art so distinguished.” From the mid- 
fifteenth century on, many of Eng- 
land’s most talented and celebrated 
musicians became bachelors or doctors 
of music at Oxford. 


Montana State University 


153, citing Rymer’s Foedera. No record of the 
awarding of this degree has been found. 

Robert Hanboys may have preceded Saint- 
wix, however, in acquiring the doctorate in 
music. For although Bale says that Hanboys 
“flourished” around 1470, and others have 
copied Bale in assigning him this late date, 
modern scholarship would place him somewhat 
earlier: see, for example, Henry Davey, His- 
tory of English Music (London, 1921), p. 36. 
Judged by his treatise, Hanboys quite definitely 
belongs in the medieval period. 

“Degrees in music, originating in the 
fifteenth century and honoring many candi- 
dates in the sixteenth, cannot be compared to 
degrees in grammar awarded at Oxford and 
Cambridge from early times (see Wood, 
History and Antiquitics, 1, 62). The latter 
simply meant a license to teach grammar, and 
Oxford graduates in grammar were in charge 
of grammar schools in the town (see Wil- 
liams, Degrees in Music, p. 11, ff.). 





TYPING AN ARTICLE 


ALMOST ANY EDITOR will confess that what 
he considers entirely too much of his time 
must be spent in the mechanics of getting 
materials ready for the printer. The job is 
immeasurably increased when the manu- 
scripts themselves have been improperly 
typed. Scholars who hope to have manu- 
scripts accepted by this or other journals will 
do well to study carefully such manuals as 
the MLA Style Sheet (obtainable at a cost 
of ten cents from any college book store). 
Above all, authors should remember the 


following cautions: 

1. Do not single space any material what- 
soever, including itemized lists, long quota- 
tions, and text for footnotes. 

2. Do not place your footnotes at the 
bottom of pages. Even though they will 


eventually appear there, you should type 
them separately, placing them in numerical 
order at the end of the article, beginning on 
a separate page, using triple spaces between 
the notes. 

3. Put all tables, figures, graphs, and other 
illustrations on separate pages, numbering 
each in serial order according to accepted 
practices. It will be helpful if you indicate 
by marginal notation the approximate loca- 
tion desired for each illustration. 

4. Do not try to save a few pages of paper 
by using narrow margins. Editors need the 
margins for a variety of notes to the printer. 

5. Be sure to check the accuracy of all 
quotations, page references, names, and other 
factual materials. 
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. The Role of Body-Awareness in the Emergence 


of Musical Ability; Its Application to Music 
Education, the College Basic Music Course. 
and Critic Teaching 


VIOLA A 


HE discovery of the contributions 

which body-feelings and body- 
awareness make to intelligence and to 
a secure ego-structure must be credited 
to workers in the fields of psychoanal- 
ysis, psychotherapy, psychiatry, mental 
hygiene, counseling, and guidance. The 
realization that man has feelings was a 
long time coming, and the recognition 
of the part they play in human behavior 
represents an important advance in 
man’s ability to understand himself. 
Man’s awareness began with a study of 
the world about him and found ex- 
pression in the physical sciences. Then 
man began to turn his attention to the 
products of his “mind,” such as his 
literature, art, and philosophy. Since 
it was thought that knowledge was 
contained in words, numbers, and mu- 
sical notation, men struggled to find 
the meaning in these symbols so that 
they might possess magic powers and 
understanding which would set them 
apart. The advent of the study of 
human biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences brought with it three 
new concepts: (1) that the body itself 
takes part in such processes as speech, 
language, and thinking, (2) that body 
and mind are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, (3) that biological behavior, 
psychological behavior, and social be- 
havior are three different aspects of 
one process: human living. Lastly, man 


BRODY 


has begun to realize that it is his body- 
movements and his body-feelings which 
give meaning to symbols and that 
knowledge lies in the awareness of these 
body-movement-feelings for which man 
invented symbols. 

This turning of our attention from 
symbols to man’s body-movements and 
his feelings marks the beginning of our 
insight into the learning process. For 
example, in the fields of music and art, 
language and communication, educa- 
tion, child psychology, and psycho- 
therapy, there has appeared almost 
simultaneously experimental material 
emphasizing the need for developing 
awareness of body-movements and feel- 
ings through adequate experiences and 
through verbalization of those experi- 
ences. Baruch found that the I.Q. of 
one child rose appreciably after train- 
ing in the expression and awareness of 
his body-movements and feelings.’ 
Brody found that improvement in 
body-coordination and awareness of 
body-sensations during singing was ac- 
companied by improvement in the abil- 
ity to discriminate pitch.’ Inskip found 
that improvement in body-coordination 
of a cerebral-palsy child was accom- 
panied by improvement in speech with- 

*Dorothy W. Baruch, One Little Boy (New 
York: Julian Press Inc., 1952), passim. 

“Viola A. Brody, “The Emergence of Song,” 


Mus. Ed. Jour., XXXVI (September-October 
1949), 22-24. 
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out any training in speech as such.’ 
Inskip and Brody found that word- 
meanings are expressed in awareness 
of body-movement-feelings.” Jacobson 
found that thinking is always accom- 
panied by body-movements.’ Ketcham 
found that improvement in body-co- 
ordination and body-awareness was 
accompanied by improvement in read- 
ing and in reading-comprehension.* 
Lowenfeld has shown the relation of 
body-awareness to children’s drawings.’ 
Meader and Muyskens have shown the 
relationship between body-movement- 
feelings-awareness and speech and lan- 
guage.” In other words, these studies, 
along with many others, seem to indi- 
cate the importance of body-movement- 
sensations in all human activities. Since 
each individual has only one set of 
tissues, this one set must function for 
vegetative functions, locomotion, song, 
art, language, reasoning, and creating. 
Therefore, some knowledge of these 
body-movement-sensations may prove 
helpful in understanding how we learn 
and perform in music. 


Body-Movement-Sensations 


If we should record the movements 
of the different tissues (muscles, nerves, 
etc.) of the body, we should find that 





*Wilma M. Inskip, “The Effect on Speech 
Disturbances of Certain Training Procedures 
Based upon the Emergent Specificity Theory” 
(Unpub. doc. diss., Univ. of Michigan, 1949; 
University Microfilms, No. 1347), passim. 

‘Inskip and Brody, “A Study in Bio-Seman- 
tics: An Organismic Approach to Meaning,” 
Jour. of Psych., XXXIV (July 1952), 3-20. 

‘Edmund Jacobson, “The Electrophysiology 
of Mental Activities,’ Amer. Jour. of Psych., 
XLIV (October 1932), 677-694. 

*Warren A. Ketcham, “Experimental Tests 
of Principles of Developmental Anatomy and 
Neuroanatomy As Applied to the Pedagogy of 
Reading,” Child Development, XXII (Septem- 
ber 1951), 185-192. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental 
Growth (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), 
passim. 

®Clarence L. Meader and John H. Muyskers, 
Handbook of Biolinguistics (Toledo, Ohio: 
Weller, 1950), passim. 
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this movement has a melodic and 
rhythmic pattern which is capable of 
being heard if changed from electro- 
chemical energy into sound energy. 
This musical pattern is found in the 
throbbing of the early tissues of the 
embryo. As new tissues (muscles, 
bones, nerves, glands) are formed and 
as new stresses and strains are put upon 
the organism through the process of 
growth, the first slow, low-pitched 
body-pattern becomes fused into fast- 
er, higher, and more specific melodic 
and rhythmic body-patterns. Finally, 
at birth, these stresses and strains be- 
come so great that they break over into 
audible sound in the form of the birth 
cry. The new-born infant makes sounds 
of varying pitches; yet he is unable to 
hear at first, and he has had no lessons 
in singing. These first pitches, found in 
crying, grunting, cooing, and squealing, 
are largely products of visceral func- 
tions and are concerned with organic 
satisfaction and deprivation. As the 
infant’s striped musculature matures, 
his tone becomes a product of both his 
viscera and striped muscles and ac- 
companies activities of stretching, pull- 
ing, pushing, and locomotion. At this 
stage, his pitch begins to show a greater 
range and control. An infant never uses 
his body incorrectly in the production 
of these sounds. The tones of a healthy 
child are clear and bell-like and are 
produced with a beautifully adjusted 
“abdominal lift.’”” The child does not 
learn to make these pitches through 
imitation. He can only imitate that 
which he can already do. He makes 
sounds, not because he heard someone 
else make them, but because sound is 
already in his tissues and when his body 
functions and moves, it makes sound. 

When the child sings and chants, his 
body moves. When his body moves, he 





"Kenneth N. Westerman, The Emergent 
Voice (Ann Arbor, Michigan: privately pub- 
lished, 1947), pp. 


13-21. 
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feels either tension, pressure, resistance, 
or relaxation. The balance between 
these body-feelings of tension and re- 
laxation during the singing act fur- 
nishes the basis for the beginning of 
awareness of differences in tones: high 
or low, loud or soft, clear or breathy, 
and resonant or strident. Even trained 
musicians use their body-feelings to 
evaluate tone more than they realize. 
For example, they readjust their fingers 
or their embouchures (because the feel- 
ing was not right) before they make 
any sound and before their ears can 
hear it. After they have made the 
sound, it is too late to change it. All 
abstract concepts, including those of 
time and space and those which grow 
out of time and space, such as pitch, 
rhythm, loudness, accent, volume, and 
quality, are products of body-move- 
ment-feelings-awareness. Although this 
first stage of body-feeling function is 
unconscious on the part of the child, it 
is so basic that without it there can be 
no later development of fine discrimi- 
natory evaluations of tone. 

Soon the child not only feels the 
movements his body makes when he 
sings, but he begins to hear (beginning 
of conscious awareness) the sounds 
which those movements also make. 
Now he can respond to, enjoy, and 
evaluate the body-movement-feeling- 
sounds which other individuals make 
who are not in actual contact with him- 
self. However, in evaluating and imag- 
ining sounds made by others, the child 
unconsciously moves his body as if he 
himself were making those sounds.” If 
the child in so doing contracts his 
smaller muscles, he thinks the tone a 
high one; if he contracts his larger 
muscles, he thinks the pitch a low one. 
If the child has to strain to imitate the 
tense white tones of a singer, he will 
express a dislike for that voice and that 





Jacobson, p. 694. 


person because he does not feel good 
when his body makes similar tense 
movements. On the other hand, if the 
singer has an easy flowing resonant 
tone quality, the child will express a 
liking for that singer because when the 
child makes similar body-movements, 
he feels good. 

We always evaluate or judge move- 
ment-sounds made by others in terms 
of the kind of movement-sounds we 
make. For example, a child or an adult 
who sings breathy or flat will not be 
aware of breathiness or flatness in an- 
other singer. It sounds all right because 
that is the kind of movement-sounds 
he himself makes. But, teach the child 
or adult to sing clearly and in tune, 
and see how critical he becomes of 
breathy out-of-tune singing! The fact 
that beginners make pitches before 
they hear and evaluate them is sup- 
ported by many experiments and ob- 
servations: (1) the Jacobson experi- 
ment,’ (2) the newborn makes pitches 
before his ears are functioning,” (3) 
children born deaf can be taught to 
carry a tune (done by the writer), (4) 
children often sing in tune without 
being able to discriminate among the 
pitches they are singing,” (5) improve- 
ment in accuracy and control of pitch 
performance is accompanied by im- 
provement in the discrimination of 
pitch in normal children." 


How the Child Learns to Read Music 


We have already seen that the infant 
makes sounds as a result of normal 
growth and activity, not as a result of 
imitation or training. He continues to 
make these sounds and increases his 
repertoire of sounds for two reasons: 

"Jacobson, p. 694. 

”O. R. Langworthy, “Development of Be- 
havior Patterns and Myelination of the Ner- 
vous System in the Human Fetus,” Contribu- 
tions to Embryology, No. 139 (1933). 

“Brody, pp. 23-24. 

“Brody, pp. 23-24. 
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(1) These sounds are an expression of 
visceral and motor needs (hence, even 
the deaf baby, at first, cries like a 
normal baby). (2) When the infant 
makes sounds, something happens in 
the world about him. He not only feels 
and hears his own sounds, but people 
come to him, repeat his sounds back to 
him and make all sorts of body-move- 
ments which he can feel, hear, and see. 
Deaf children and those brought up in 
orphanages do not have this repertoire 
of sounds because when they make 
sounds, nothing happens. 


The infant’s sounds are character- 
ized by a kind of glissando; i.e., they 
are continually moving from one pitch 
to another as he engages in some sort 
of bodily movement. As he grows, he 
is able to sustain a pattern and sings 
a chant of a minor third down and a 
perfect fourth up. Is it a coincidence 
that the heart beats in two pitches 
about a minor third apart? The Pills- 
bury Foundation Study has recorded 
the intricate melodic and rhythmic 
patterns which young children create 
while playing.” 


Parents can do much to aid the 
child’s musical growth if they will 
imitate the child and sing back to him 
his own sounds. As the child grows, he 
will add new sounds to his repertoire. 
The parents should progress with (not 
ahead of) the child and repeat or sing 
back to him his new sounds. This 
parent-imitating-child-sounds activity 
marks the beginning of verbal com- 
munication and greatly sharpens the 
child’s awareness of his own personality 
and the awareness of others, especially 
his parents. This is due to the fact 
that this parent imitating activity rein- 
forces the child’s own pattern and acts 


%Gladys E. Moorhead and Donald Pond, 
Pillsbury Foundation Studies for the Advance- 
ment of Music Education (Santa Barbara, Cal., 
1941), passim. 


as a mirror which reflects back to the 
child his own moving-sounding-think- 
ing-personality. In other words, par- 
ents must adjust their movement-sound 
patterns to the child’s movement-sound 
patterns before the child can adjust 
his sound patterns to others. Coopera- 
tion in singing or in any area begins 
with the parent working or moving 
with the child. This step is basic to the 
development of speech, personality- 
awareness, and social adjustment as 
well as to development of musical 
ability. 


When the child has had experience 
creating his own movement-sound pat- 
terns, he begins to organize his body- 
movement-sounds to fit the pattern of 
others. In the beginning, he learns 
fastest and with the greatest security 
by singing with someone or with a 
record. Gradually, he learns to repeat 
musical phrases and songs after he has 
heard them. Through this singing ac- 
tivity, the normal child begins to 
develop an awareness of pitch (1) 
through his own body-movement-feel- 
ings, (2) through seeing the muscle 
movements of his own body and those 
of others, and (3) through hearing. If 
the child has had adequate experiences 
in all the foregoing stages, he will find 
the reading of musical symbols, which 
stand for all this body-movement-feel- 
ing-awareness, meaningful, enjoyable, 
and stimulating. There are no separate 
boundaries which represent the end of 
one stage and the beginning of another. 
Just as physical growth takes place 
in an overlapping and interweaving 
fashion, so musical growth takes place 
in like manner. With this fact in mind, 
let us review the emergence of the 
reading ability: 

1. Child creates his own melodic-rhythmic 
patterns as a part of growth and activity. 


2. Parent imitates child’s sound-rhythms 


and sings and moves with the child. 
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3. Child sings new tunes with the parent, 
instrument, or record. 

4. Child imitates parent’s tune. 

5. Child can feel (unconsciously) the 
changing movement-sensations in his 

body as he sings and moves so that he can 
differentiate pitch (up or down, loud or 
soft, clear or breathy), rhythm (long or 
short, etc.), and phrases according to the 
continuity and control of the postural 
and breathing activity. 

6. Child sees his own muscle-movements 
and hears his own movement-sounds so 
that he can differentiate pitch, etc., which 
he makes and which others make. 

7. Child can respond physically to specific 
tonal and rhythmic patterns. 

8. Child learns the specific name of the 
pitch and rhythmic symbol which stands 
for a specific body-movement. 

9. Child can sing specific tonal and rhythmic 
patterns when given the direction of the 
pitch or the names of the pitch and 
rhythmic symbols. 

10. Child learns and reads the written musi- 
cal symbols which stand for movement- 
sounds which the child can already do, 
feel, and recognize. 

Thus, any evaluation of musical per- 
formance must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the individuals involved and 
some understanding of the learning 
process. The effectiveness of any pro- 
gram is measured by the changes in the 
behavior or motor responses of the 
pupils. With this in mind, we would 
evaluate an elementary music program 
in terms of pupil response, in the fol- 
lowing way: 

1. Children’s feeling-tone responses: How 
much do they enjoy music? How many 

children actively participate? How much 
creating and planning do they do? How 
many children have grown in the number 
of positive responses toward music? 


2. Children’s body-movements: How well do 
they sound when they sing? Are their 
tones clear, bell-like, and in tune, or are 
they breathy, strident, and out-of-tune? 
How well do they use their bodies when 
they sing? How well do they use their 
bodies when they do rhythms and dances? 


How many children have grown in the 
ability to move their bodies easily and 
beautifully ? 

3. Children’s awareness of body-movements 
and feelings: How well do they feel the 
music they are singing, playing, or danc- 
ing? How well do they express its mean- 
ing? How well can they differentiate 
pitch, rhythms, phrases, and tonal pat- 
terns? How well can they sing specific 
tonal patterns? How many children have 
grown in the awareness of music? 

4. Children’s understanding of symbols: How 
well do they read music? How many chil- 
dren have grown in the ability to read 
music ? 


Application to the College Required 
Basic Music Course 


In reality, we know almost nothing 
about how learning takes place. We 
know that it takes place in a certain 
space-time order and that it takes place 
better under some conditions than 
under others. But of what goes on 
within the organism during that learn- 
ing activity, we know very little. What 
understanding we do have, we have 
gained from three sources: (1) obser- 
vation, recording, and _ evaluating 
growth and behavior of children, es- 
pecially in a permissive environment, 
(2) the study and measurement of 
changes in tissue behavior during learn- 
ing, in the laboratory, and (3) the ap- 
plication to the classroom of the knowl- 
edge gained in the first two and noting 
results. 

The application of these growth prin- 
ciples becomes meaningful when work- 
ing with the pitch-inaccurate child, 
college student, or adult. These musi- 
cally-inadequate individuals may be 
divided into two groups. The first 
group contains those whose inadequacy 
is predominantly a physical one. They 
are characterized by a low energy level, 
anemia, poor bone structure, poor skin 
color, poor muscular tone, and usually 
have an emotional disturbance arising 
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out of their feelings of inferiority. They 
often exhibit “fractional” speech or 
stuttering, poor reading ability, and 
dullness. These individuals cannot 
make clear, accurate pitches because 
they have neither the adequate physi- 
cal structures nor the energy to pro- 
duce accurate pitches. Obviously, the 
first task is to raise the energy level 
through cooperation with the medical 
profession. The writer was able to help 
a child of low intelligence learn to 
match pitches, clear up breathiness in 
her singing and speaking voice, in- 
crease the range of her melody pattern 
and length of phrase through improve- 
ment in nutrition alone. No training 
was given. Laboratory blood tests and 
recordings show the concomitant 
changes. 

The second group of musically-in- 
adequate individuals includes those 
who are physically adequate and intel- 
ligent but who have had little or no 
experience making musical sounds, 
either because of a restricted environ- 
ment or because of emotional disturb- 
ances which blocked them from taking 
part in musical activities. With this 
group, we must retrace the musical 
activities in which a normal child en- 
gages when brought up in a permissive 
environment. The college student who 
cannot match any pitches must begin 
his training with step number 1 as out- 
lined above. He cannot skip any be- 
cause he is an adult. He will progress, 
not faster, but slower than the child. 

Let us take a typical basic music 
class and see how we apply the prin- 
ciples outlined in our discussion. The 
membership of the class includes sev- 
eral who cannot match a single pitch, 
several more who cannot hold the pitch 
accurately on a familiar tune with an 
accompaniment, two-thirds of the class 
who cannot repeat simple tonal pat- 
terns that are played or sung, and two 
or three who are excellent musicians 


but whose singing voices have poor 
quality. Most of these students are 
preparing themselves for elementary 
teaching. 

In our basic music course, these 
students begin their musical training 
by making sounds as they move their 
bodies. They make their own patterns 
of sounds. They are not matching or 
imitating someone else. They make the 
same gross undifferentiated types of 
sounds which young infants make: 
grunts, groans, mms (hums), squeals. 
We have the student start with a sound 
and make it go up and down. Like the 
infant, the student at this stage is ex- 
perimenting with his own tonal pos- 
s*' ‘ities. However, we help him use 
his body correctly even in the pro- 
duction of gross sounds. When he 
grunts (French “un’’), we have him 
“tuck in” his abdominal muscles and 
drop his jaw easily. No other move- 
ments are allowed. The infant does 
these two movements without training. 

As soon as the student can produce 
clear in-tune tones, we have him ver- 
balize his body-movement-sensations 
used to produce those tones. For ex- 
ample, when his tone is clear, we ask, 
“What did your body do? What did 
you feel? What kind of a tone did you 
hear?” When the student sings up, we 
ask, “What did your body do? What 
did you feel? Where did the pitch go?” 
We first evaluate pitch with our bodies 
before we evaluate it with our ears. 
The recognition of two repeated sounds 
is very difficult. The fact that the 
second sound requires another move- 
ment gives the inexperienced student 
the perception of two different pitches. 
One of the students who was disturbed 
about her inability to discriminate 
pitches said to the writer, “I don’t un- 
derstand how I can sing something I 
don’t hear or that I don’t recognize.”’ 
The writer replied, “First, you do or 
make sounds, then you hear and recog- 
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nize. At first, you could not match a 
single pitch. Now you can sing whole 
tunes accurately. The infant makes 
many sounds which he does not at 
first hear or recognize. As he grows 
and makes sounds, he learns to differ- 
entiate them. You learn the same way 
except that it is slower.” 

The next step is to help the student 
control his own tone patterns by match- 
ing his tone to that of others and by 
organizing his movement-sounds into 
simple patterns. The first patterns are 
those which normal children sing with- 
out training. They are not based upon 
the tonic chord. After the student has 
the patterns in his own body, we help 
him find them on an instrument, espe- 
cially the piano. Then we help the stu- 
dent find these patterns in songs and in 
music he hears. We play and sing songs 
and listen to recorded music which 
contain these patterns. After the stu- 
dent can respond to music sensitively 
and accurately through his body-move- 
ment-feelings and hearing, we allow 
him to sing from the musical notation. 
We do not expect him to read all at 
once, but as he observes and analyzes, 
he soon begins to point out the patterns 
which he recognizes. 

Basic to this pitch-recognition and 
reading work is good tone production 
the accomplishment of which is the 
first and most basic task of the music 
teacher. For out of this ability to sing 
clearly and in tune, with enjoyment, 
come all other musical activities: per- 
formance, creating, listening, and read- 
ing. The writer has often observed 
music classes in which the children 
were struggling with reading or sylla- 
bles. They spent much time on reciting 
key signatures, syllables, and time 
values. There was no time left for the 
music. They never learned to read 
the notation and they finally learned 
the tunes by rote from the teacher. 
When they sang, their voices were 


breathy, strident, and out of tune. Very 
rarely is any attention given to the 
quality of children’s singing voices out- 
side of asking them to sing softer with 
the result that their voices become 
more breathy and devitalized. To al- 
low children to express themselves 
with their bodies is apt to be noisy 
at times and is frowned upon by many 
as bad discipline. Thus, too much of 
the time, the children sit quietly in 
their seats with folded hands and drill 
on the notes. When these pupils enter 
college, they not only cannot read, but 
they cannot repeat a simple musical 
phrase accurately, and they cannot ex- 
press themselves spontaneously. 

The evolution of our thinking in 
music has followed the same sequence 
or pattern as our thinking in language. 
At first, man studied language—sym- 
bols for their own sake—its form, 
history, and grammar. Eventually, 
man came to the realization that 
knowledge lies in man’s experiences, 
not in the words which stand for those 
experiences. Likewise, in music, we are 
just beginning to realize that musical 
understanding and expression lie in 
what the individual does and feels when 
he makes sounds. The meaning of music 
comes from the individual, not from 
the musical symbol. An example from 
the writer’s class in basic music illus- 
trates this new awareness. One student 
was reading notes, and he sang up 
when the notes went down. The writer 
said to him, “Can’t you see where the 
next note goes?” He replied, “Yes, I 
can see that the next note goes down, 
but when I sing, I don’t know if I am 
going up or down.” The problem be- 
longs to the body-movement-feelings 
of the performer, not to the musical 
symbols. 

How Do Critic Teachers and Student 
Teachers Learn From Children? 
Learning involves two kinds of 

body-movement-sensations: (1) body- 
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movement-feelings-awareness involved 
in the experience itself, and (2) body- 
movement-feelings-awareness involved 
in the body-speech movements which 
express verbalization, awareness, and 
communication of those experiences. 
Without the experience, one has 
nothing to communicate; one is mere- 
ly repeating words, symbols, and for- 
mulae. 

Our concepts of the learning and 
growth process are gained through 
working with and listening to children, 
observing, recording, and evaluating. 
We behave differently with each suc- 
ceeding group of children because of 
what we have learned from the con- 
tribution and participation of the pre- 
vious groups of children. As a result of 
these experiences of listening to, ob- 
serving, and accepting children, we 
begin to verbalize, organize, and com- 
municate our experiences to others. 
However, we can communicate only 
with those who have had similar ex- 
periences. Therefore, we, as critic 
teachers, must plan our work with our 
student teachers so that they, too, will 
learn through experiencing and not 
through repeating formulae. We can- 
not hand over to them our experiences 
in the form of a_methods-lecture 
course. 


Postscript 


We, as critic teachers, have been 
guilty of requiring our students to 
teach by a set formula which we have 
outlined and which is usually based 
upon symbol-systemization rather than 
upon how the child or student learns. 
For example, we have thought that if 
a child or adult could recite scales, note 
values, syllables, and key signatures, 
he knew music. We have presented the 
intervals that “seemed” simplest to us 
rather than observe and see what in- 
tervals a child learns to sing without 
training. We give tests to divide our 


children and our students into “The 
Have’s” and “The Have-Not’s,” and 
then we proceed to give most of our 
time and attention to the first group. 
Until we study the factors that make 
one individual a “Have-Not” and an- 
other individual a “Have,” so that we 
can help some of the “Have-Not’s” 
become “‘Have’s,” we are not teaching 
at all. We are merely classifying indi- 
viduals. In our democratic form of 
government, the “Have-Not’s” have a 
vote the same as the “Have’s.” 

Teaching means to help an individ- 
ual learn to do something he cannot 
already do. To do this, the critic 
teacher as well as the student teacher 
must know not only music but he 
must be trained in all aspects of human 
behavior. How can one teach music 
who has no knowledge of the learning 
process? How can one make his music 
teaching fit the needs of child develop- 
ment and personality growth, when he 
has no knowledge of child development 
or of structure and dynamics of per- 
sonality? How can one direct the ac- 
tivities of a group of children in music 
without any appreciation of group dy- 
namics? How can one help a pitch- 
inaccurate child or one with a breathy 
voice if he has no understanding of 
the motor patterns of the body, and 
he, himself, sings with a breathy voice 
because no one has helped him to sing 
otherwise? A knowledge of the gram- 
mar and theory of music is not suffi- 
cient for those who are to teach. Music 
is a characteristic of life itself. It is 
created by all living things, and one 
cannot understand music without first 
understanding those who create it. 

In conclusion, one must include one 
other role which body-movement-feel- 
ings play in learning. These body- 
movements also express the feeling- 
tones which accompany the learning 
process. We learn best when learning 
is pleasant. We hear a great deal today 
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about mental hygiene for the school 
child. We also need to apply mental 
hygiene principles on the college level 
and include courses in mental hygiene 
for teachers. A teacher who does not 
understand her own behavior and mo- 
tivation cannot help her pupils under- 
stand theirs. Insight into one’s own be- 
havior is accompanied by a new feel- 
ing-tone. Our democratic way of life 
holds that those who are involved in 
an activity should have a part in its 
planning. If we allow our children and 


students to have a share in the plan- 
ning of their own learning, teaching 
becomes a two-way process in which 
both the teacher and pupil benefit. To 
be liked and approved of is both a 
physical and psychological need.” This 
need must also be met on the college 
level if we are to foster the best growth 
in our children and student teachers. 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 

*Rene A. Spitz, “Hospitalism,” The Psycho- 


analytic Study of the Child (New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947), I, 53-74. 


AAUP SCHOLAR’S BOOK. LIST 


THoMaAs J. WILSON, director of the 
Harvard University Press and presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
University Presses, has recently an- 
nounced that the latter organization 
has authorized its forty-four members, 
including several affiliated organiza- 
tions, to proceed with plans to provide 
more than 175,000 persons in four 
academic classifications with a descrip- 
tive catalog containing information on 
the books newly published by the uni- 
versity presses in the respective fields 
of interest of the recipients. The plan 
calls for participation of all the presses 
on a voluntary basis. 

The purpose of the “AAUP Schol- 
ar’s Book List” is to announce to those 
175,000 persons the publication of 
books which the presses feel will be of 
particular interest to them, and to fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of such books. 


All of the members of the AAUP who 
have pledged participation in the co- 
operative program have indicated these 
listings will be used to supplement di- 
rect mail and display advertising pro- 
grams now managed individually by 
the presses. 

The four academic classifications to 
be forwarded mailing pieces twice each 
year, from September through May, 
through the facilities of the Educa- 
tional Directory maintained by the 
Association of American University 
Presses, are: Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences, and Physical Sciences. All those 
who wish further information concern- 
ing this new program should get in 
touch with George Amsbary, The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, who is chairman of the committee 
in charge. 
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The Lasy Instructor (1798-1831) 


A History and Bibliography of the First 
Shape Note Tune Book 


IRVING LOWENS and ALLEN P. BRITTON 


CRUCIAL problem faced by our 
A earliest music educators — and 
one whose difficulties puzzle us still— 
was how to teach successfully the core 
skill of reading music at sight. The ap- 
proach through notational reform, now 
considered hopelessly quixotic, came in 
for a good deal of attention in eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century 
America. Indeed, the first music text- 
book published on this side of the At- 
lantic, John Tufts’ An /ntroduction to 
the Singing of Psalm Tunes (Boston, 
1721, perhaps earlier), presented an 
innovation which was no doubt of some 
value in a situation where the art 
of reading orthodox notation had vir- 
tually disappeared. The nub of the 
problem was to devise a system in 
which pitch, time, and solmization 
were combined into a single, easily as- 
similated notation. The Tufts solution, 
apparently not wholly original,’ was 
to abandon ordinary notes entirely and 
to substitute upon the staff the initial 
letters of the four solmization syllables 
(fa, sol, la, mi) then in universal use 
in Great Britain. Time values were in- 
dicated with punctuation marks. This 
was quite adequate for the traditional 
psalm tunes Tufts included in his 
cleariy written and unpretentious little 
pamphlet, but the system was unwieldy 
and ill-adapted to music of greater 





1See Sirvart Poladian, “Rev. John Tufts 
and Three-Part .Psalmody in America,” Jour. 
of the Amer. Musicol. Soc., 1V (Fall 1951), 
276-277. 


complexity. It failed to win adherents, 
although the /ntroduction itself proved 
to be something of a best-seller, going 
through eleven editions. 

Among the ingenious notations 
which followed in the wake of the 
Tufts experiment, none was more 
remarkable than the “shape note” sys- 
tem which made its first public appear- 
ance in the pages of a quite extraordi- 
nary tune book, The Easy Instructor, 
“by” William Little and William 
Smith. The shape note idea was the 
kind of inspired solution to a knotty 
problem which seems perfectly obvi- 
ous once it has been suggested. It con- 
sisted merely of using a differently 
shaped note head to represent each of 
the four syllables. Thus, a triangular 
note head represented fa, a round note 
head sol, a square note head la, and a 
diamond note head mi. In all other re- 
spects, the notation was completely 
orthodox. (See illustration on opposite 
page.) 

The clear advantages of the shape 
note system are almost immediately 
apparent. Providing an_ individual 
shape for each syllable enables any- 
one, after a modicum of attention to 
the matter, to name the proper sylla- 
bles of any piece of music instantane- 
ously. One of the genuine difficulties in 
ordinary solmization lies in the fact 
that keys change and hence do (or fa 
in the fasula system) does not remain 
in the same place. The student must 
make continual mental computations. 
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With shape notes, this is completely 
avoided. A somewhat subtler advan- 
tage is that the shapes are continually 
before the singer whether he happens 
to be singing words or syllables. Thus, 
the true function of any solmization 
system—that of aiding in the auto- 
matic identification of scale degrees— 
is emphasized and capitalized upon 
through shape notes in a fashion im- 
possible in any system which permits 
abandonment of the process of syllabi- 
fication when words are sung. Com- 
parison of the shape note system with 
that of Tonic Sol-Fa, so successful in 
the British Isles, highlights the superi- 
ority of the Easy Instructor idea. The 
symbols of Tonic Sol-Fa are not 
posited upon a staff, and hence the pic- 
torial suggestion of tonal direction pro- 
vided by staff notation is lost. Failure 
to use the staff demands a complicated 
method of octave identification, and 
failure to use regular notes demands 
a similarly complicated method of rep- 
resenting time values. Furthermore, 
Tonic Sol-Fa is quite independent of 
orthodox notation, whereas the shape 
notes utilize the standard notation and 
add to it a graphic, quickly compre- 
hended key to relative scale degrees. 

No one who has witnessed the aston- 
ishing sight-singing virtuosity exhibited 
by the shape note singers of the rural 
South today, trained with what is 
basically the Easy Instructor method, 
can possibly doubt the effectiveness of 
the device. Had this pedagogical tool 
been accepted by “the father of sing- 
ing among the children,” Lowell 
Mason, and others who shaped the 
patterns of American music education, 
we might have been more successful in 
developing skilled music readers and 
enthusiastic amateur choral singers in 
the public schools. The reasons for the 
rejection of shape notes — Thomas 
Hastings, one of their most vociferous 
early detractors, called them “dunce 


notes’’—had nothing to do with the 
system’s merits or demerits. The shape 
notes from their very inception were 
closely associated with a remarkable 
indigenous music which began its de- 
velopment in Connecticut in the 1780's 
and shortly afterward blanketed New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
states.” The “reformers” who quickly 
arose in earnest protest against this 
first flowering of American musical ex- 
pression, all too conscious of the Euro- 
pean musical tradition and possessed 
of an inferiority complex regarding 
peculiarly American cultural manifes- 
tations, eventually saw to the elimina- 
tion of this music from American life, 
at least in the North. In the meantime, 
the shape note system and the music 
itself became completely identified. 
Shape notes came to be regarded in 
urban centers as the musical notation 
of the country people, the naive, sim- 
ple people who sang for their own en- 
joyment songs in a strange, almost 
primitive native idiom. Leaders of fine 
city choirs, busy with Pucitta and Neu- 
komm as well as Handel and Haydn, 
would have nothing to do with such 
music nor with such notation. Inevi- 
tably, the city choir leaders became the 
first music teachers in the public 
schools. Shape notes were never ad- 
mitted to the classroom. As a result, 
the child who learns music in our 
schools today must do so without the 
aid that they might give.” 

The earliest reference to The Easy 
Instructor and to the shape note sys- 
tem is to be found in a “title-page” 





*Musical Magazine, I (July 1835), 87. 


‘For a brief analysis of this music, see 
Allen P. Britton, ‘““The Musical Idiom in Early 
American Tune Books,” Jour. of the Amer. 
Musicol. Soc., 111 (Fall 1950), 186. 

‘This entire subject is dealt with in the 
unpubl. diss. (University of Michigan, 1949) 
by Allen P. Britton, “Theoretical Introduc- 
tions in American Tune Books to 1800” (Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 1505), pp. 313-332. 
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which was deposited for copyright in 
the Southern District of Pennsylvania 
on August 15, 1798: 


THE Easy Instructor, or a New Method 
of teaching Sacred Harmony, containing the 
Rudiments of Music on an improved Plan, 
wherein the Naming and Timing the notes, 
are familiarized to the weakest capacity. 

Likewise, an Essay on Composition, with 
directions to enable any person with a toler- 
able voice, to take the air of any piece of 
Music at sight, and perform it by word, 
without singing it by note. Also, the Transpo- 
sition of Mi, rendering all the keys in music 
as easy as the natural key, whereby the 
errors in Composition and the press may be 
known. Together with a choice collection of 
Psalm Tunes, and Anthems, from the most 
celebrated Authors in Europe, with a number 
composed in Europe and America, entirely 
new; suited to all the metres sung in the 
different Churches in the United States. 

Published for the use of Singing Societies 
in general, but more particularly for those 
who have not the advantage of an Instructor. 

By EDWARD STAMMERS, 
WILLIAM LITTLE. 
Copy right secured according to 
Act of Congress® 


Surprisingly, the name of Edward 
Stammers appears where one might ex- 
pect to find that of William Smith. 
Who was Stammers? His name appears 
in every known edition of The Easy 
Instructor, together with that of Rich- 
ard T. Leech, in connection with a re- 
port of a committee of the Uranian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia printed therein. 





‘From the original at the Library of Con- 
gress (M2116 L77). The authors here wish 
to express their thanks to the staff members 
of the Music Division, the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, and the Rare Book Room for 
unstinted assistance and cooperation. Grateful 
acknowledgment is also made to the staffs of 
the New York Public Library, the Newberry 
Library, the Case Memorial Library of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Brown 
University Library, the Clements Library of 
the University of Michigan, and many others 
for their cooperation over a period of years 
without which this study would have been 
impossible. 


The report reads as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, August 15, 1798. 


The Committee appointed by the URA- 
NIAN SOCIETY of PHILADELPHIA, to 
examine a Singing Book, entitled, “THE 


EASY INSTRUCTOR,” BY WILLIAM 
LITTLE, 
REPORT...... That having carefully ex- 


amined the same, they find it contains a 
well digested system of principles and rules, 
and a judicious collection of tunes: And from 
the improvement of having only four signi- 
ficant characters, indicating, at sight, the 
names of the notes, and a sliding rule for 
timing the same, this book is considered 
easier to be learned than any we have seen. 

Were it possible to acquire the sound of 
the eight notes but by imitation, they verily 
believe they might be obtained by the help 
of this book, even without an instructor. 

The Committee are of opinion the Author 
merits the patronage and encouragement of 
all friends to Church Music: 

Which is submitted to, 


EDWARD STAMMERS, 
RICHARD T. LEECH*® 


Three aspects of this report present 
spec‘al difficulties when considered to- 
gether: (1) the date coincides with 
that of the Pennsylvania copyright 
entry; (2) Little is given as sole au- 
thor in the body of the report; (3) the 
names of Stammers and Leech are pre- 
ceded by the phrase “which is sub- 
mitted to.” A number of questions 





*Ed. A, pp. [3]-4. What the “sliding rule” 
might have been remains a matter of conjec- 
ture. No further reference to it occurs in the 
introductory musical instructions. The title of 
Benjamin Dearborn’s The Vocal Instructor, 
copyrighted in Massachusetts in 1797 but 
apparently never published, mentions “a sliding 
music scale, never before publish’d in which 
a moveable index points out the names and 
distances of the notes in all their variations.” 
See Evans’ American Bibliography, No. 32021. 


*The complete phrase appears before the 
names of Stammers and Leech only in Eds. 
A-Da. In Eds. Db-I, the phrase reads, “which 
is submitted,” thus making it appear that the 
two men submitted the report. In Eds. J-BB, 
the whole phrase is omitted, and Stammers 
and Leech seem to be the signers of the 
recommendation. 
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arise. Since report and copyright entry 
were submitted on the same day, why 
is not Stammers credited as co-author 
in both? Did Stammers actually assist 
Little in compiling the book, or was he 
engaging in some way to sponsor its 
publication in return for credit as co- 
author? What is the meaning of the 
strange closing phrase, i.e., did Stam- 
mers and Leech submit or receive the 
report? Since Little is given as sole 
author in the report, how is it that the 
name of William Smith is given as co- 
author on the title-page of all known 
printed editions? (A further difficulty 
arises in connection with the 1802 New 
York copyright to be discussed below, 
which, like the report, gives Little as 
sole author.) None of these questions 
can now be answered with certainty al- 
though some general conclusions re- 
garding the Stammers-Little-Smith re- 
lationship will presently be deduced. 


The “choice collection of Psalm 
Tunes, and Anthems, from the most 
celebrated Authors in Europe {italics 
supplied], with a number composed in 
Europe and America, entirely new” of 
the 1798 copyright entry clearly does 
not pertain to any of the known early 
editions of the tune book, all of which 
contain almost exclusively American 
music in the distinctive native idiom. 
This description of an Easy Instructor 
unknown in print presupposes a com- 
piler familiar with the European tradi- 
tion, which Stammers certainly must 
have been. As a member of a promi- 
nent singing society and the compiler 





SStammers is listed as a baker in the 
Philadelphia directories of 1798 through 1802. 
In 1803 appears, “Stammers, widow of Ed- 
ward, baker.” As the directories were invari- 
ably published in the October preceding the 
dated year, Stammers apparently died prior tc 
October, 1802. It is possible that his Phila- 
delphia Chorister is actually the original 
manuscript of The Easy Instructor in print, 
since it corresponds fairly well with the 
description of content in the 1798 copyright 
of the latter work. The only Philadelphia 


of a posthumously published tune 
book, the Philadelphia Chorister 
(Philadelphia: J. McCulloch, 1803),° 
Stammers was obviously quite capable 
of having edited The Easy Instructor 
and devised the shape note system. 
Whether he actually did so must re- 
main an unanswered question; what 
little evidence is now available points 
to the probability that he was respon- 
sible only for instructions and music 
in the 1798 manuscript, which, so far 
as is known, never achieved publica- 
tion under the title Easy Instructor. 
The invention of the shape note sys- 
tem itself, however, is even more diffi- 
cult to establish, although here proba- 
bility favors Little as its originator. 
William Little’s very obscurity as a 
practicing musician lends some cre- 
dence to this theory. The phrase in the 
1798° copyright deposit, “whereby 
errors in... the press may be known,” 
and the typographical nature of the 
shape note concept give rise to the 
suspicion that someone engaged in the 
printing trades was in some way asso- 
ciated with the venture. If this suppo- 
sition is correct, the William Little who 
was an obscure printer in Philadelphia 
during 1802 and 1803° may well have 
been Stammers’ associate. The assump- 
tion that Little was a printer inter- 
ested in music (he was interested 


Chorister located to date is at the New-York 
Historical Society. The authors would like 
here to express their indebtedness to Miss 
Geraldine Beard of the Society’s staff for 
considerable help in establishing the chronology 
of the early Albany printing firms sketched in 
this study. 

*H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. Brown, 
A Directory of the Book-Arts and Book Trade 
in Philadelphia to 1820 (New York, 1950), 
p. 76. A William Little—perhaps the same 


individual—was also active in New York as. 


a printer during 1808 and 1809; see George 
L. McKay, A Register of Artists, Engravers, 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, Printers & Pub- 
lishers in New York City, 1633-1820 (New 
York, 1942), p. 44. 
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enough to do a little composing, for 
four of his tunes appear in the earliest 
known edition, see Ed. A below) rather 
than a professional musician helps to 
explain why another collaborator, Wil- 
liam Smith, became necessary when 
Stammers died before The Easy In- 
structor appeared in print, and also 
the peculiarly distant relationship be- 
tween Little and the tune book of 
which he was supposedly one of the 
compilers. 

Although it is clear from the Uran- 
ian Society committee report that a 
manuscript utilizing shape notes must 
have been in existence in 1798 before 
William Smith entered the picture, it 
is extremely doubtful that the work 
was published in that year or that it 
was ever published at all in the form in 
which it received the recommendation. 
The existence of a copyright entry is 
by no means proof that a title actually 
achieved publication. As it was only 
necessary at that time to file the name 
of a book to receive copyright protec- 
tion, not an actual copy of the book 
itself, early copyright records are filled 
with ghost titles of books which were 
never printed. This appears to have 
been the case with the original manu- 
script of The Easy Instructor seen by 
the committee of the Uranian Society. 
The unique 1798 “title-page” pre- 
served at the Library of Congress was 
apparently imprinted for the specific 
purpose of entering the title in the 
copyright records, and examination 
proves that it bears no possible physi- 
cal relationship to any printed copy of 
the book known today. 

The only record of a 1798 edition of 
The Easy Instructor appears in a thor- 
oughly self-contradictory entry in 
Evans’ American Bibliography, No. 
34004: 

Littte, WiLL1AM. The Easy Instructor; or, 
a new method of teaching sacred harmony. 
Containing, I. The rudiments of music on an 
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improved plan, wherein the naming and 
timing of the notes are familiarized to the 
weakest capacity. II. A choice collection of 
psalm tunes and anthems, from the most 
celebrated authors, with a number composed 
in Europe and America, entirely new; suited 
to all the metres sung in the different churches 
in the United States. Published for the use 
of singing societies in general, but more par- 
ticularly for those who have not the advan- 
tage of an instructor. By William Little and 
William Smith. [Philadelphia. 1798. Pp. 74. 
Obl. 12mo.] 
Evans evidently transcribed the title 
page from one of the undated Albany 
editions published between 1808 and 
1816 (Eds. F-0b; see Illustration 4). 
The imprint appears to have been sup- 
plied on the basis of the known 1798 
Pennsylvania copyright and the dated 
report of the Uranian Society commit- 
tee—which Evans erroneously associ- 
ates with the advertisement signed by 
Little and Smith to be found in all 
known editions (see fn. 12). The 74- 
page collation seems inexplicable, but 
the nature of the entry strongly sug- 
gests that it is an attempted recon- 
struction of a book not actually ex- 
amined.” This supposition is strength- 
ened by the fact that Evans locates no 
copy of this purported edition. Why he 
failed to use the title as given in the 
1798 Pennsylvania copyright, with 
which he was familiar, remains a mys- 
tery. Thus, it must be assumed that no 
1798 edition was actually published 
until more convincing evidence of its 
existence is uncovered. 

Because very little factual informa- 
tion is available, any account of The 





The Massachusetts Historical Society copy 
of Ed. R. may perhaps be the source of the 
Evans entry. The following, written in a 
nineteenth century hand, appears on the fly- 
leaf: “This Book is probably the 4¢ Ed. of 
the Easy Instructor has 127 pages & index 
makes 128 pages—& issued abt 1818. The 
First Ed. had 74 pages, 24 Ed. 104 pages & 
34 Ed. has 112 pages. The Preface by Little & 
Smith dated ‘Phil. Aug. 15, 1798’ is the 
Same in Each Ed. But the Music & Tunes are 
quite different in Each Ed. W. Latham.” 
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Easy Instructor between 1798 and 
1802, when the genuine first edition 
(see Ed. A below) seems to have ap- 
peared, must be largely speculative. 
The gap of four years between manu- 
script and book may be accounted for 
by the typographical novelty of the 
project and the not inconsiderable diffi- 
culty of preparing suitable plates. Dur- 
ing this period Stammers died, and 
Little entered into collaboration with 
one of the most tantalizingly mysteri- 
ous figures in the history of American 
music, William Smith. Certainly, he is 
not to be confused with the compara- 
tively prominent Rev. William Smith 
who published The Churchman’s 
Choral Companion (New York, 1809). 
While the authors have not as yet man- 
aged to destroy Smith’s anonymity, 
they have been able to uncover one very 
faint and perhaps fruitless clue to his 
identity. In the manuscript letter books 
of Daniel Read, one of the most dis- 
tinguished practitioners of the Ameri- 
can idiom, are five letters written be- 
tween 1794 and 1802 addressed to an 
otherwise unknown New York singing 
master called William H. Smith.” The 
content of the letters does not preclude 
the possibility that this was Little’s 
associate. Unfortunately, New York 
directories and other contemporary 
sources such as newspapers disclose 
no William Smith or William H. Smith 
engaged in musical activities during 
this period. In 1803 and 1806 our 
Smith was evidently a resident of 
Hopewell, New Jersey, as this is the 
place given in the dated prefaces of a 
tune book published unilaterally by 
him, The Easy Instructor, Part II 
(discussed in detail below). 


Whoever Smith might have been, he 
apparently differed sharply from Stam- 





“See Irving Lowens, “Daniel Read’s World: 
the Letters of an Early American Composer,” 
Music Library Association Notes, IX (March 
1952), 233-248. 


mers in musical taste. The 1798 copy- 
right describes a tune book with a 
European orientation, whereas the 
music in the earliest known edition, 
presumably compiled by Smith, is al- 
most entirely American. Since both 
Smith and Little were composers in the 
American idiom (Smith is represented 
by one number in Ed. A and Little by 
four), the change in orientation seems 
understandable enough. Both men 
must have originally worked well to- 
gether, for by 1802 they had gathered 
“upwards” of 3000 subscriptions for 
The Easy Instructor, a number presag- 
ing its future success.” 

Perhaps because of Stammers’ death 
and Smith’s locus vivendi, the scene of 
Easy Instructor activity shifted from 
Philadelphia to New York some 
time between 1798 and 1802. There, at 
last, the firm of G. & R. Waite (which 
was apparently more interested in sell- 
ing patent medicines and lottery tick- 
ets than book publishing, to judge 
from their advertisements) announced 
on November 25, 1802, in the New 
York Chronicle Express, “This day is 
published ... THE EASY INSTRUC- 
TOR; or A New Method of Teaching 
Sacred Harmony by William Little & 
William Smith. .. .”” A few weeks 
after publication, on December 10, 
1802, Little deposited the title of the 
book in the District of New York for 
copyright. Apparently for the specific 
purpose of befuddling later generations 
of scholars, Little signed himself sole 
author.” The peculiarity of the copy- 





Ed. A, “Advertisement,” p. [3]. In later 
editions the August 15, 1798, date is typo- 
graphically set so that it appears to pertain 
to the advertisement rather than to the rec- 
ommendation printed immediately below it. 
That the date pertains to the recommendation 
is clear in Ed. A. 

*%The complete advertisement is quoted in 
Frank J. Metcalf, “The Easy Instructor; a 
Bibliographical Study,” Mus. Quar. XXIII 
(January 1937), 91. 

“The 1802 copyright entry is also quoted in 
its entirety in Metcalf, p. 90. 
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right situation makes it evident that 
Smith was a junior partner in the ven- 
ture, and that Little’s was the control- 
ling interest. The 1802 copyright also 
makes it amply clear that Little wished 
to retain undivided control of The Easy 
Instructor and that he had perhaps be- 
come somewhat suspicious of Smith’s 
intentions. 

No copy bearing an 1802 date or a 
G. & R. Waite imprint has been lo- 
cated, but Edition A (see the check 
list below) conforms to all the par- 
ticulars of the 1802 advertisement and 
copyright entry and is presumed, on 
circumstantial evidence, to be the 
genuine first edition. Edition A, four 
copies of which have now been located, 
is the only known edition which could 
possibly be that advertised. Further- 
more, one bit of evidence turns the 
possibility into probability. The pref- 
ace to Smith’s Easy Instructor, Part II 
(see below), dated 1803, begins as fol- 
lows: “The Publisher of this work 
meeting with great encouragement in 
the first edition of the ‘Easy Instruc- 
tor,’ is induced to publish a second edi- 
tion, and having added the flats and 
sharps, so that the singer may take his 
choice, either to sing by characters or 
by line and space, he hopes to meet the 
approbation and patronage of the 
friends to Vocal Music.” The music in 
Edition A is without “flats and sharps” 
(ie. key signatures) excepting for 
three numbers only. Unless Smith had 
published an earlier edition of Part J/, 
an extremely unlikely event, it must be 
presumed that Edition A is the “first 
edition” he refers to. 

The sole identifiable remnant of the 
1798 manuscript appearing in Edition 
A would appear to be the preface, 
which consists basically of the first six 
paragraphs and a portion of the sev- 
enth of the preface to Ralph Harrison’s 
Sacred Harmony (London, 1784). 
This same preface had been utilized at 


least twice before by American tune 
book compilers, by John Poor in his 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
(Philadelphia: J. McCulloch, 1794), 
and, more significantly, by Andrew 
Adgate in his Select Psalms and Hymns 
(Philadelphia: Young and McCul- 
loch, 1787). As Adgate was one of the 
founders of the Uranian Academy of 
Philadelphia, of which the Uranian So- 
ciety was a direct outgrowth,” the pos- 
sible connection between the preface 
and Stammers, an official of the Uran- 
ian Society, is obvious. 

Of the 105 compositions included in 
Edition A, only five are of European 
origin; even these were old American 
favorites which had appeared in al- 
most every New England tune book 
from the time that Daniel Bayley of 
Newburyport commenced to reprint 
the works of the English singing mas- 
ters William Tans’ur and Aaron Wil- 
liams in the 1760’s. The American 
compositions, among them forty-one 
claimed as “never before published,” 
are excellent examples of the charac- 
teristic native idiom of the time. Thus, 
between 1798 and 1802, the European 
musical bias of Stammers had been 
transformed into the thoroughly Amer- 
ican one of Smith, with Little serving 
as a bridge between the two musicians. 
From a strictly musical point of view, 
the interest of The Easy Instructor is 
considerably enhanced because of this 
change in orientation; from the point 
of view of the future acceptance of the 
shape note idea by the eventual arbi- 
ters of musical progress in America, 
the change was disastrous. In this man- 
ner, the individual tastes of a single 
obscure musician, William Smith, may 
have changed the whole future course 
of American music history. 


In the year after The Easy Instruc- 





See O. G. Sonneck, Early Concert-Life in 


America, 1731-1800 (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 103- 
120. 
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tor appeared in print, Smith, appar- 
ently without help from Little, brought 
out another tune book making use of 
the shape note system: 


THE Easy Instructor OR A New method of 
teaching Sacred Harmony. PART II. Con- 
taining the Rudiments of Music on an im- 
proved plan.—With a choice collection of 
Psalm Tunes, a number of which are en- 
tirely new. By William Smith & Co. 


The omission of any reference to 
“European music” on the title-page 
and the absence of any in the collec- 
tion itself bear out the idea that 
Smith’s preference was for American 
music in the native idiom. Where the 
book was published is not known, but 
a physical resemblance between the 
title pages of Part I] and Edition A 
arouses the suspicion that the Waite 
firm was also responsible for this im- 
print. No copyright record has been 
located, and the strong probability is 
that no application was made, as Part 
II does not appear to have been au- 
thorized by Little. Little was the sole 
owner of the 1802 copyright, and 
Smith may have overstepped the 
bounds of propriety, if not of legality, 
with the curious author ascription on 
the title-page of Part IJ where the 
senior partner is reduced to the un- 
enviable status of an “& Co.” There 
seems to be little doubt that the ap- 
pearance of Part II, with its noncha- 
lant disregard of Little, did not help 
build amicable relations between the 
two. Indeed, indications are that it 
caused a complete break, for when a 
second edition of Part IJ was published 
in 1806, “& Co.” was no longer on the 
title-page, and Smith appears as sole 
author. 

A disagreement about Part I] may 
well have precipitated the next phase 
in the history of The Easy Instructor. 
If Little was in fact a printer by trade, 
the book must have been at best a 
peripheral interest, and the rupture of 
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his partnership with Smith deprived 
him of a collaborator. Perhaps annoy- 
ance decided him to sell out on the best 
possible terms. Perhaps he considered 
the copyright, already violated by 
Smith, no longer of any particular 
value. At any rate, some time between 
1803 and 1805—no record of the trans- 
action has been found—he apparently 
sold or reassigned the copyright to a 
trio of Albany, New York, printers, 
possibly suggested to him by G. & R. 
Waite, who maintained a branch of 
their firm in that city. Thereafter, 
neither of the co-authors of Edition A 
seems to have been in any way con- 
nected with the book, and another per- 
son assumed the responsibility for its 
ever-changing musical content. All the 
introductory material remained un- 
altered throughout all editions. 

In Albany The Easy Instructor 
really hit its stride, thanks to the 
astuteness of an editor who success- 
fully followed the musical fashions of 
the moment. A veritable flood of edi- 
tions, the first in 1805 and the last in 
1831, poured from the presses. Tens of 
thousands of copies were sold, and the 
tune book became celebrated through- 
out the country, extending its influence 
far beyond its Albany base. If Little 
was then still alive, he must have re- 
gretted his decision to dispose of the 
copyright, which suddenly had become 
an extremely lucrative property. 

One of the most intriguing of the 
many historical riddles in connection 
with The Easy Instructor is the iden- 
tity of its Albany editor, who certainly 
deserves a small niche in the musical 
hall of fame. Who chose the music and 
decided what changes should be made 
from edition to edition? The little evi- 
dence available points to Daniel Steele 
(1772-1828), one of the three figures 
who obtained the 1802 copyright from 
Little. There is no reason to believe 
that either of the other two, Charles 
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R. Webster (1762-1832) or his twin 
brother George Webster (1762-1821), 
was sufficiently interested or skilled in 
music to undertake the difficult edi- 
torial task. Both were prominent print- 
ers in the community, and there is no 
indication in their well documented 
life histories that they participated in 
any musical activities; their only con- 
nection with music seems to have been 
their publishing activities, which are 
known to have commenced as early as 
1800. On the other hand, Steele, al- 
though a lesser figure in Albany local 
history and consequently a more ob- 
scure one, may have been the singing 
master who advertised as follows in 
the Albany Argus of December 16, 
1817: 


SINGING SCHOOL 


Mr. Steele will commence schoo] this eve- 
ning for the purpose of instructing youth in 
the Rudiments of vocal Music, at the Ses- 
sion Room of the Presbyterian Church in 
Beaver Street. Those who are desirous of 
attending, can become members by applying 
at the room. 


Although no definite evidence that 
Steele functioned as a practicing musi- 
cian earlier than 1817 has been found, 
there are indications that this may 
have been a part-time career engaged 
in over a long period of time, simul- 
taneously with his book-selling and 
printing activities. The tune books he 
advertised for sale as early as 1801 
strengthen the impression that he was 
more than casually interested in music. 
The fact that creative revision of The 
Easy Instructor virtually ceased at the 
close of his life is suggestive; until 
more information comes to light, it 
should probably be assumed that the 
Albany editions published prior to 
1828 are the product of Steele’s imagi- 
nation and labor. 


Apparently, the transaction between 
Little and the Albany group did not 
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include the transfer of the original 
plates, as a new set engraved by Henry 
W. Snyder, an Albany craftsman, was 
used for the earliest group of Albany 
editions (Eds. B, C. Da, Dd, and E), 
the first of which was issued in 1805 
and the last in 1808. Snyder’s work 
was more skillful than that of the 
anonymous original engraver, who may 
perhaps have been Little himself, but 
it is still quite crude compared to the 
productions of other engravers active 
during the same period. Although the 
music editor radically revised the con- 
tents, omitting twenty-five tunes from 
the first edition and adding twenty-two 
others, he did not change its emphasis 
upon music in the native idiom. 


Beginning with the first undated 
Albany Easy Instructor (Ed. F), the 
engraved music plates characteristic 
of prior editions were abandoned. This 
and subsequent editions were printed 
from a type-font designed specifically 
for the shape note system.” The origi- 


One might naturally assume that this was 
the first such type-font in existence, but the 
facts are otherwise. About a year after the 
appearance of Ed. A, Andrew Law, one of 
the most prominent singing masters of the 
day, brought out the fourth edition of his 
Art of Singing (Cambridge: W. Hilliard, 
1803) “printed upon a new plan.” This par- 
ticular edition and later publications of Law’s 
were printed typographically with shape notes 
identical to those in The Easy Instructor. 
However, Law interchanged the characters 
for fa and la and entirely abandoned the use 
of staff lines. Significantly, he made no claim 
that the shapes were his own invention but 
stressed the fact that the staff was eliminated, 
strongly implying that this was the essence 
of his “new plan.” Yet, in a book published 
six years later, The Art of Playing the Organ 
and Piano Forte (Philadelphia: Jane Aitken, 
c. 1809), he did insist that he had a shape 
note system ready for publication as early as 
1786, but could not print it because it was 
.then impossible to obtain type. But if Law’s 
system was ready in 1786, why could not the 
shapes have been engraved? At that time 
almost all tune books, including Law’s own, 
were printed from engraved plates. Law can- 
not be credited with the invention of the 
shape note system, but he no doubt was first 
to make typographical use of the characters. 
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nator of this font was undoubtedly 
either William Wood or Obadiah R. 
Van Benthuysen, whose names are 
found in the colophon of Edition F. 
The probability is that Van Benthuy- 
sen deserves the major share of the 
credit, as Wood disappears from the 
history of The Easy Instructor after 
the appearance of this single edition, 
while Van Benthuysen continued his 
association with the book throughout 
its existence, first as its typographer 
and later as its printer. In 1809 Van 
Benthuysen formed a brief partnership 
with George Newton (see Eds. G and 
H). Thereafter he continued in busi- 
ness independently (see Eds. I and J) 
until 1812, when he joined forces with 
Robert Packard (see Eds. K and all 
following Albany editions). The firm 
of Packard and Van Benthuysen was 
to become illustrious in the annals of 
the Albany printing trade, continuing 
in existence throughout the nineteenth 
century and well into the twentieth, 
finally closing its books in 1922." 
Typographical editions of The Easy 
Instructor were brought out at the rate 
of one or two each year from 1808 to 
1822. Thereafter, as the demand for 
the book tapered off, they were issued 
at bi-yearly intervals with one excep- 
tion. The printing record of The Easy 
Instructor demonstrates that it prob- 
ably reached the peak of its popularity 
between 1814 and 1817. Editorial 
changes, presumably made by Steele to 
keep the collection up to the moment, 
followed a clear-cut pattern. In each 
new edition, a greater or lesser number 
of old American favorites was deleted 
and new and fashionable European 





“See John Clyde Oswald, Printing in the 
Americas (New York, 1937), p. 226, and 
Clarence T. Brigham, History and Bibliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 
(Worcester, 1947), I, 587. The authors are 
deepiy indebted to Dr. Brigham and the 
American Antiquarian Society for supplying 
them with much helpful information. 
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tunes were added (see Table VIII). At 
irregular intervals, extra eight-page 
signatures containing almost exclusive- 
ly European music were also added, 
thus progressively enlarging the num- 
ber of pages from 104 in the first typo- 
graphical edition to 136 in the last. At 
the same time, the uniquely native 
flavor of the early editions was gradu- 
ally watered down to the point where 
the character of its music was prac- 
tically indistinguishable from that of 
the “reform” collections. Indeed, ex- 
cept for title, instructions, and nota- 
tion, there is but little resemblance be- 
tween the early and late editions of 
The Easy Instructor. 


Before the last of the engraved edi- 
tions came out in 1808, other pub- 
lishers, particularly in Pennsylvania, 
had become aware of the phenomenal 
success of The Easy Instructor and 
imitations began to appear in print. 
Ironically, one of the first of these 
brings the story back to Philadelphia, 
where the history of The Easy Instruc- 
tor had its inception in 1798. The John 
Jenkins Husband” edition of Andrew 
Adgate’s Philadelphia Harmony (Phila- 
delphia: M. Carey, 1807; also 1811)” 
appeared in a shape note guise derived 
in conception from The Easy Instruc- 
tor, although its editor used consider- 
ably different shapes. During the same 
year the Philadelphia musician-book- 
seller Charles Woodward brought out 
his Ecclesia Harmonia (Philadelphia, 
1807; another ed. publ. by W. W. 


%An English musician who apparently ar- 
rived in the United States in 1806 or 1807. He 
has a stronger claim to immortality if the 
tune “Revive Us Again” (better known in 
secular circles as “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum”), 
attributed to him in Lester Hostetler, Hand- 
book to the Mennonite Hymnary (Newton, 
Kansas, 1949), pp. 253-254, is actually his 
composition. 

Although Adgate died in the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1793, the publication of this 
popular collection was continued, the last 
edition appearing in 1811. 
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Woodward, 1809), in which the shape 
note idea was borrowed intact, although 
he also used differently shaped note 
heads, while a year later Nathan 
Chapin and Joseph L. Dickerson’s The 
Musical Instructor (Philadelphia: W. 
McCulloch, 1808; also 1810) appeared 
in a seven shape system of which the 
Little and Smith shape notes formed 
the basis. 

With the publication of the first of 
the typographical editions, a more im- 
portant series of imitations, also printed 
typographically, was brought out by 
John Wyeth, a Harrisburg publisher. 
The first to be issued, Joseph Doll’s 
Leichter Unterricht (Harrisburg, 1810; 
also 1814, 1821; Vol. II, 1815) was 
not only a direct plagiarism in trans- 
lation of the Little and Smith title, but 
a direct appropriation of the distinctive 
shapes as well. As the Leichter Unter- 
richt was designed to appeal to the 
German-speaking Pennsylvania popu- 
lation which would not ordinarily be 
reached by such a book as The Easy 
Instructor, its compiler chose primarily 
music from the continental European 
tradition, although he did include some 
of the favorite native American tunes 
set to German texts. Wyeth’s compre- 
hensive Repository of Sacred Music 
(Harrisburg, 1810; also 1811, 1812, 
1814, 1816, 1818, 1823, 1826, 1834), 
on the other hand, duplicated the char- 
acter of The Easy Instructor almost 
exactly, but masqueraded its indebted- 
ness to the earlier tune book under a 
totally different title. There appears to 
be strong evidence that nearly half its 
156 tunes were taken directly from 
various editions of The Easy Instructor, 
as in many cases Wyeth reprinted 
without change distinctive typograph- 
ical errors and mistakes in composer 
ascription found only in the Little and 
Smith work. One of the most significant 
music publications of the early nine- 
teenth century was Wyeth’s Repository 


of Sacred Music, Part Second (Harris- 
burg, 1813; also 1820). This proved 
to be the first really influential an- 
thology of what George Pullen Jackson 
has termed spiritual folk song, and 
Part Second was a major source drawn 
upon for materials by later compilers 
such as Ananias Davisson, James M. 
Boyd, Joseph Funk, Allen D. Carden, 
William Walker, and many others.” It 
undoubtedly set the pattern for the 
distinctive combination of Yankee 
psalm and fuging tunes and secular 
folk melodies which constitutes the 
Southern folk hymnody tradition out 
of which such magnificent tune books 
as Walker’s Southern Harmony and 
White and King’s Sacred Harp grew. 
Part Second was perhaps more impor- 
tant than The Easy Instructor itself in 
the eventual dissemination of the shape 
note idea to the South. Still another of 
Wyeth’s shape note publications was 
Johannes Rothbaust’s bilingual Die 
Franklin Harmonie, und leichter Un- 
terricht (Harrisburg, 1821; Vol. II, 
1821), reprinted by a different pub- 
lisher as a second, revised edition under 
the English title The Franklin Har- 
mony and Easy Instructor (Chambers- 
burg: H. Ruby, c. 1830). This curious 
tune book, with its frank indebtedness 
to The Easy Instructor flaunted on its 
title-page, exhibits a most interesting 
crossblend of German and Anglo-Saxon 
music traditions in its contents. 


The firm name Websters & Skinner, 
found in the second engraved Albany 
edition of The Easy Instructor (Ed.C), 
came into existence on May 19, 1806, 
when Elisha W. Skinner, the brothers 
Webster’s nephew, joined them in their 





For a study of the important role played 
by this tune book in the development of the 
Southern tradition, see Irving Lowens, “John 
Wyeth’s Repository of Sacred Music, Part 
Second; a Northern Precursor of Southern 
Folk Hymnody,” Jour. of the Amer. Musicol. 
Soc., V (Summer 1952), 114-131. 
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business. In the fall of 1811, Elisha’s 
two brothers, Hezekiah and Daniel, 
were taken into partnership and the 
firm then became known as Websters 
& Skinners. Despite mutations in the 
firm’s name, the Easy Instructor copy- 
right seems to have remained the sole 
property of the two Websters and 
Daniel Steele. Understandably enough, 
the three men were not anxious to sur- 
render their lucrative property to the 
public domain when the copyright on 
the work was due to expire on Decem- 
ber 10, 1816. One of the three, ap- 
parently George Webster, hit upon a 
clever idea to prolong their control of 
the shape note idea regardless of the 
expiration of the copyright, which could 
only be renewed, according to the law, 
by the original owner. On February 28, 
1816, a patent covering the casting 
and use of the shape note types was 
granted to George Webster, obviously 
as agent for the Albany trio. Most un- 
fortunately, the original patent ap- 
plication, which ordinarily would have 
been preserved, was destroyed in one 
of the many fires which ravaged the 
United States Patent Office early in its 
career, and only a bare notice of the 
patent grant is extant. Were the details 
of the application itself available, con- 
siderable information about the early 
history of The Easy Instructor might 
have been gathered from it. Notice of 
the patent grant is found on the title- 
page of the 120-page Edition P, pub- 
lished shortly after the expiration of 
the copyright, where the familiar 
phrase “Proprietors of the Copy-Right” 
is omitted and in its place appears the 
legend: “The Music Types used in 
printing this Book are secured to the 
Proprietors by Patent Right.” This 
notice is unquestionably the genesis of 
the term “patent notes,” frequently 
used in later years as a synonym for 
shape notes. 

With the expiration of the copyright, 


the proprietors apparently decided to 
license other publishers to cast and use 
their patented shape notes and to re- 
print The Easy Instructor itself. The 
first to obtain a license seems to have 
been William Williams of Utica, New 
York, whose name is found in the list 
of authorized agents printed on the 
title-page of Edition P. Williams, who 
was also the publisher of Thomas 
Hastings and Solomon Warriner’s in- 
fluential Musica Sacra (Utica, 1816; 
many later editions) ,” brought out edi- 
tions of The Easy Instructor in 1818 
and 1820 (Eds. S and W), using the 
120-page Edition P as prototype. His 
only editorial change was to delete a 
single long American tune and to sub- 
stitute for it three shorter European 
ones, thus giving his editions, both of 
which are identical in content, a total 
of 127 compositions as compared with 
the 125 of his model. Working with the 
unfamiliar shape notes apparently 
proved somewhat troublesome to him, 
as his editions are poorly executed and 
are replete with typographical errors in 
both music and text. Only one other 
printer, J. Pace of Cincinnati, is known 
to have brought out an authorized 
Easy Instructor. The Pace imprint, 
published in 1819 (Ed. U), used the . 
first of the Williams editions as the 
source of its music rather than the 120- 
page Albany edition, in some instances 
duplicating textual errors found there 
only. The Cincinnati edition omits the 
last thirteen tunes in the Utica edition. 

That the Albany group failed to sell 
additional licenses is not surprising. 
Part of their plan, possibly conceived 
at the same time application for a 
patent was made, may well have been 
to cut the ground out from under the 
feet of their self-manufactured com- 
petitors by issuing revised editions 





“See John C. Williams, An Oneida County 
Printer, William Williams, Printer, Publisher, 
Editor (New York, 1906). 
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while selling licenses to reprint the old. 
Thus, on the one hand, they hoped to 
reap a profit from the sale of permis- 
sions, while on the other, they main- 
tained command of the market by con- 
tinuing to adjust the content of their 
own editions to conform to the changing 
musical tastes of the moment. On the 
latter account, all Albany editions pub- 
lished after Edition P are designated 
“revised and enlarged.” These, the last 
of which appeared in 1831, bring to a 
close the history of The Easy In- 
structor. 


The check list which follows is an 
attempted solution to one of the most 
complex bibliographical problems in 
the entire range of American printing 
history. The authors cannot presume 
to have untangled all the snarls and to 
have evaded all the booby-traps hidden 
in the jungle of Easy /nstructor edi- 
tions and issues, but they believe they 
have been successful in establishing the 
chronology of those editions they have 
examined, and have ascertained exact 
dates of publication within one year. 
The solution of this problem is of more 
than bibliographical interest. With each 
printing accurately dated and placed in 
proper chronological order, The Easy 
Instructor becomes an extremely ac- 
curate barometer of American musical 
tastes over a period of nearly three 
decades. The tale told by the addition 
of one tune and the deletion of another 
is invaluable, highly detailed docu- 
mentation of a significant, though much 
neglected aspect of our cultural de- 
velopment. Two bibliographical studies 
of The Easy Instructor have previously 
appeared in print, one by Frank J. 
Metcalf* and another by Lester Con- 
dit.” The Metcalf study, although 
fragmentary and based on incomplete 


See fn. 13 for reference. 
*8‘Editions of Little & Smith’s Easy Instruc- 


tor,” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., XL 
(Third Quarter 1946), 233-236. 


data, is quite valuable; those interested 
in comparing his results with those of 
the authors should consult Table VIII, 
where the numbers assigned to the edi- 
tions seen by Metcalf are listed in con- 
junction with letters assigned in this 
study. 


A Check List of Editions 
and Issues 


In the following list, each edition is 
assigned a letter in accordance with 
the chronology of its publication. Sep- 
arate printings which embody no 
changes of title, imprint, or content 
have been defined as issues of a given 
edition and are indicated by combining 
a lower case italic letter with that as- 
signed the edition (e.g. Aa, Ab). Unless 
otherwise indicated, omitted titles and 
imprints or various sections thereof 
may be presumed similar to those of 
the edition or issue next above. Location 
symbols are those used by the Union 
List of Serials. Except for capitaliza- 
tion of initial letters, which has been 
followed exactly, no attempt has been 
made to indicate original typography; 
however, reference is made to the meth- 
od of printing (i.e. whether from 
engraved plates or from type). Title- 
pages of key editions have been re- 
produced photographically. Although 
dozens of points of distinction among 
editions and issues were ascertained 
and tabulated in preparing the chro- 
nology given below, only those unique 
points are given which may serve easily 
to identify a particular edition or issue. 
Special attention is called to the eight 
tables, which are designed to give com- 
parative data succinctly. Table I dis- 
tinguishes all undated typographically 
printed editions, and Table VIII is a 
conspectus of all editions and issues. 
Since William Smith’s The Easy In- 
structor, Part II is a completely sep- 
arate work, its two editions are not in- 
cluded in this list. 
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THE FIRST SHAPI 


Epition Aa: {see illustration] The 
Easy Instructor, or A New method of 
teaching Sacred Harmony. Containing 
the Rudiments of Music on an im- 
proved plan, wherein the naming and 
timing the notes are familiarized to the 
weakest capacity—With a choice col- 
lection of Psalm Tunes and Anthems 
from the most celebrated Authors, 
with a number composed in Europe 
and America, entirely new; suited to 
all the metres sung in the different 
Churches in the United States. Pub- 
lished for the use of singing Societies 
in general, but more particularly for 
those who have not the advantage of 
an Instructor. By William Little & 
William Smith Copy right secured 
according to Act of Congress. |New 
York: G. & R. Waite, 1802] 


[2], 105 (ie. 106) pp. No. 12 is repeated 
in the paging. T.-p. and pp. 126-105 en- 
graved; pp. [1]-12a typeset. 14x 23.5 cm. 
CtHC. 

This issue may readily be distinguished 
by the presence of a printed key signature 
of A major on p. 87, at the beginning of 
Daniel Read’s tune “Stafford.” It was adver- 
tised as just published on November 25, 
1802, in the New York Chronicle Express, by 
the firm of G. & R. Waite. 


Epit1on Ab: [same] 
CtHWatk, DLC, MWA. 


This issue, otherwise identical to Aa, lacks 
the key signature on p. 87 -eferred to above. 
Apparently, the signature was originally en- 
graved as an oversight and later expunged 
from the plate. It shows through faintly in 
the DLC copy. Other key signatures appear 
in both issues only with Morgan’s “Judg- 
ment Anthem,” pp. 99-105, and Babcock’s 
“Admonition,” pp. 63-64. A facsimile of the 


DLC title-page appears in Metcalf (see 
note 13 above), opposite p. 92. 

EpiT1on B: [see illustration] ... By 
William Little and William Smith. 


Albany: Printed by Charles R. and 
George Webster, and Daniel Steele, 
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Proprietors of the Copy-right; and sold 
at Webster’s Bookstore, corner of State 
and Pearl-Streets, and at Steele’s Book- 
store, near the Court-House, in Court- 
Street. 1805. 

108 pp. T.-p. and pp. [2]-12 typeset; pp. 
13-108 engraved. 13.5 x 23 cm. NN. 

The engraver’s signature, “Snyder Sculp,” 
appears at the foot of p. 108. 


Epit1on C:... Smith. Albany: Printed 
by Websters & Skinner, and Daniel 
Steele, Proprietors of the Copy-Right; 
and sold at their respective Bookstores 
at the corner of State and Pearl-Streets, 
and near the Court-House, in Court- 
Street. 1806. 

108 pp. T.-p and pp. [2]-12 typeset; pp. 
13-108 engraved. MWA. 


EpiT1ion Da: ... Albany: . . . Pearl- 
Streets, and a few Doors South of the 
Court-House, in Court-Street. 1807. 


108 (i.e. 104) pp. Nos. 9-12 are omitted 
in the paging because smaller type was used 
to print the introductory matter. T.-p. and 
pp. 13-108 engraved; pp. [2]-8 typeset. NjR. 

This is the last edition in which the full 
phrase, “which is submitted to,” appears 
immediately preceding the names of Edward 
Stammers and Richard T. Leech at the foot 
of p. [3]. 


Epit1ion Db: |same] 
ICN, MWA, NjR, NN. 


This issue, otherwise identical with Da, 
has a new type set-up for the introductory 
matter which may quickly be identified by 
the absence of the word “to” from the 
phrase on p. [3] referred to above and by 
the presence of a misprint “INSTUCTOR” 
in the caption on p. 7. 


EpiTion E: ... Albany: .. . 1808. 
108 (i.e. 104) pp., as Da-b. CtHWatk, IU, 
MWA, NNUT. 


EpiTIon F: {see illustration] . . . Con- 
taining I. The Rudiments of Music 
.... 11. A choice Collection of Psalm 
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Tunes ... . Printed, Typographically, 
at Albany, By Websters & Skinner and 
Daniel Steele, (Proprietors of the 
Copy-Right,) And sold at their respec- 
tive Bookstores, at the corner of State 
and Pearl-Streets, and a few doors south 
of the Old City-Hall, in Court-Street; 
by T. & J. Swords, Evert Duyckinck 
and William Falconer, New-York; 
Mathew Carey, Johnson & Warner, 
William W. Woodward and Hopkins 
& Earl, Philadelphia; and Increase 
Cook, New-Haven. [1808] 


104 pp.; typeset. 13.5 x 23 cm. See Tables I 
and II. DLC, MiU-C, NN. 

At foot of p. 104: “Van Benthuysen & 
Wood, Typographers.” In this and all suc- 
ceeding editions the music is printed from 
type. Obadiah R. Van Benthuysen and 
William Wood apparently established their 
typographical firm in November 1807. It 
was in existence through November 1808, 
only. This edition, which clearly must have 
appeared some time after the last dated 
edition and some time before the dissolution 
of the partnership, thus was unquestionably 
published in 1808, probably during the latter 
part of the year. 


Ep1tion G: ... Albany, ... by T. & 
J. Swords, Everet [sic] Duyckinck and 
William Falconer, New-York; Wm. J. 
M’Cartee, Schenectady; A. Seward, 
Utica; Tracy & Bliss, Lansingburgh; 
Parker & Bliss, Troy; and Increase 


Cook, New-Haven. Van Benthuysen 
& Newton, Typographers. [1809] 

104 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and II. 
CtHC, DLC, ICN, MWA, N, NjR (2), 
NNUT, RPB. 

A facsimile of this title-page is in Metcalf 
(see note 13 above), opposite p. 93. 


EpiTIon H: ... Albany,... Troy; In- 


crease Cook, New-Haven; and M. 
Cary [sic], Philadelphia. Van Ben- 


thuysen & Newton, Typographers. 
| 1809] 
104 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and II. 


ICN(2), MiU-C. 

Obadiah R. Van Benthuysen and George 

Newton apparently established their firm in 
November, 1808. It was in existence only 
through December, 1809. Eds. G and H were 
thus in all probability both published in 
1809, and could not have appeared after that 
date. Because Eds. E and F both appeared in 
1808, it is extremely doubtful that Ed. G 
was actually printed before 1809, although 
this is theoretically possible. 
EpiT1on I: . . . Albany, . . . New- 
Haven,; [sic] M. Cary [sic], Phila- 
delphia; J. Bogert, Geneva; J. D. 
Bemis, Canandaigua; P. Potter, 
Poughkeepsie; E. Lewis, Newburgh, 
|sic, comma] and D. Allenson & Co. 
[sic, no comma] Burlington, N.J. 
O. R. Van Benthuysen, Typographer. 
[1810] 


104 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and II. ICN, 


This edition was advertised as “just pub- 
lished” in the [Albany] Balance & New-York 











TABLE II. CONTENT CHANGES IN 104-PAGE EDITIONS 


Gand I 





Page F 
34 Southwell Biowmt Blom Chcctccceeccccce 
35 Sherburne Williamstown 2 ww 
38 Caldwell, Sherburne 
Williamstown 
70 Babel, Concord 
es ee 
93 Re dimple Arnheim, 
 ———s—s—s—=—s=s=SGS ni *Arlington 
100 a —=—=6—t—“—i—~™—C—C i *Newark 
101 | iil RES EAR *Columbia 
*Newmark * * 





*Of European origin. 
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en TABLE III. CoNTENT CHANGES IN 112-PaGeE EDITIONS 
II. Page J K L Mabe | N Oab 
" ‘ = ae See aeuaaal 
ee 16 Whitestown * Dalston m 
alf | *Martyrs ° 
24 Calvary, \*Mear, \* * * 
*Mear \* *Evening Hymn \ * * 
in- 34 Mt. Sion *Tunbridge x * * 
M. 35 ~~ (eont.), | Williamstown, 
n- Williamstown | *Pleyel’s * * * 
rs. 39 Sharon *St. Asaph’'s * * * 
$2 Grafton *Bethesda |* * * * 
43 (cont.), Coronation 
II. Coronation Sutton seid 
53 = Stratfield *Portugal, * 
rge *Hymn * 
) in 57 Ballstown *Pelham * 
nly 61 Salisbury *Denmark * * * 
vere 62 Lena *(cont.) * * * 
in 64 Rome *Sunday, * 
that *Bedford * 
d in 65 Judgment *Pleyel’s 2d |* * 
G 68 Berne Lena 
ugh 69 Providence Salisbury New Jordan 
71 Brentwood, *Bangor, * we 
ew- *Bungor * * *Salem * * 
‘ila- wi Heavenly 
D. Vision (cont.) 
*Portugal * *Trish * 
iter, Sl Judgment 
rgh, 84 Anthem *New York 
Co. S5 (cont.) *(cont.), 
N.J. *Munich 
her. 86 = (cont.) *Musick 
87 (cont.) : *German 
ICN, SS (cont.) *Green’s 100, 
*Dunchurch 
pub- 92 *Piermont * * *Portsmouth |* a 
York 95 Westminster *Rutland * inne * 
_ 96 Exhortation *Portuguese 
Hymn * a 
97 Milton ; *Plympton |* — 
—— 98 Christian Song *Ashley * * * 
99 = (cont.), China, ‘ 
oa China *Bethel * * * 
101 Columbia, *Newmark, |* * 
*Newmark * * *St. Thomas |*.. * 
105 *Pleyel’s, *Silver St. * * * 
*Silver St. \* | 
110 Winter, \*St. Mich- 
; Funeral ael’s * ee 
Thought | 








*Of European origin. 
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State Journal on February 6, 1810. Condit 
(see note 23 above) reports an edition iden- 
tical with Ed. I except that the name of 
M. Carey [Cary] is missing from the list of 
booksellers. The authors have been unable 
to locate such an edition. As the title-page 
is incorrectly transcribed in other respects, 
the omission of the bookseller’s name may 
perhaps have been an oversight or a typo- 
graphical error. 


EpITIon J: .. . Albany, By Websters 
& Skinners and Daniel Steele, . . 
Duyckinck [sic, no comma] New- 
York; Wm. J. M’Cartee, . . . E. Lewis, 
Newburgh. O. R. Van Benthuysen, 
Typographer. [1811] 

112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and III. 
RPB. 

Van Benthuysen was in business alone be- 
tween December, 1809, and the fall of 1812; 
therefore, Eds. I and J, which bear his name 
as sole typographer, must have been pub- 
lished between these dates. Ed. J. however, 
must have appeared between the fall of 
1811 and that of 1812, as its title-page gives 
the printers as Websters & Skinners, a change 
in title which took place in the fall of the 
former year. 


EpiTIon K: ... Albany, . . . Evert 
Duyckinck, New-York; . . . Packard 
& Van Benthuysen, Typographers. 
[1812] 


112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and III. 
DLC, ICN, OCHP. 


EpiTIon L: ...Albany,... New-York; 
A. Seward, Utica; Tracy & Bliss, Lan- 
singburgh; Parker & Bliss and Solomon 
Wilber, Jun. [sic, no comma] Troy; 
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Increase Cook, New-Haven; Matthew 
Cary |sic], Philadelphia; J. Bogert, 
Geneva; J. D. Bemis, Canandaigua; 
P. Potter, Poughkeepsie; William E. 
Norman, Hudson. Packard & Van 
Benthuysen, Typographers. [1813] 


112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I and III. 
MWA, MiU-C, NN. 


Epition Ma: ... Albany, . . . New- 
York; Riggs & Stevens, Schenectady; 
A. Seward, Utica; Tracy & Bliss, Lan- 
singburgh; Parker & Bliss, Troy; M. 
Carey, Philadelphia; . . . Pough- 
keepsie; E. Lewis, Newburgh. Packard 
& Van Benthuysen, Typographers. 
[1814] 

112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I, HI, and 
IV. CBB (2), ICN (2), MWA (2), NN, 
NNUT. 


Epition Mb: [same, except comma 
omitted after “T. & J. Swords’ 
[1814] 


See Tables I, III, and IV. CtHWatk, 
MBC, N. 


Epit1on Mc: [same] [1815] 

See Tables I, III, and IV. CtHC, MWA. 
Epit1ion N: [same] [1815] 

112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I, III, and 
IV. N, NN, NNS, RPB. 
Ep1T1on Oa: [same] [1816] 


112 pp.; typeset. See Tables I, III, and V. 
MB, N, NNUT. 


Epit1on Ob: [same] [1816] 
See Tables I, III, and V. MWA (2). 


TABLE IV. COMPARISON 








oF IssuEs, EDITION M 








Page Points Ma 





Mb Mc 
17 Last two words, upper line Surprize, And Surprize, And Suprise [sic], and 
of text, ‘‘Sutton”’ 
61 First letter of word “‘soft’’ under ‘‘m”’ under ‘“‘e’’ before *‘D”’ 
in relation to letters in 
**‘Denmark”’ 
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Epit1on P: [see illustration] ... The 
Music Types used in printing this 
Book are secured to the Proprietors by 
Patent Right. Albany: Printed for 
Websters & Skinners and Daniel Steele, 
(Proprietors,) And sold at their re- 
spective Book-Stores, at the corner of 
State and Pearl-streets, and at No. 472 
South Market-street; by T. & J. 
Swords, E. Duyckinck, Collins & Co. 
and D. Smith, New-York; M. Carey, 
B. Warner, W. W. Woodward and A. 
Small, Philadelphia; J. Cushing, Balti- 
more; H. Howe, New-Haven; Wells & 
Lilly, Boston; G. Goodwin & Sons, 
Hartford; P. Potter, Poughkeepsie; B. 
F. Lewis, Newburgh; E. Norman, 
Hudson; Parker & Bliss, Troy; Tracy 
& Bliss, Lansingburgh; Dodd & 
Stevens, Salem; H. Stevens, Schenec- 
tady; W. Williams, Utica; J. Bogert, 
Geneva; J. D. Bemis, Canandaigua; 
Skinner & Crosby, Auburn; S. H. & 
H. A. Salisbury, Buffalo. Packard & 
Van Benthuysen, Printers. [1817] 

120 pp.; typeset. CtHWatk, DLC (2), 
MWA, MiU, PPeSchw, RPB, SCU. 

This is evidently the earliest edition printed 
after the lapse, on December 10, 1816, of 
the original New York copyright, which ran 
for fourteen years; a patent notice is sub- 
stituted for the copyright notice appearing 
on the title-pages of previous editions. A 
patent on the casting and use of the shape 
note types was issued to George Webster, of 
the firm of Websters & Skinners, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1816. The original notice of the 
patent was apparently destroyed in one of 
the fires which ravaged the U.S. Patent Office 
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early in its history, and so no details as to 
the exact nature of the patent are available. 
See also Eds. S, U, and W, which are deriva- 
tives of this edition, apparently printed by 
license of the holders of the patent. 


EpITION Q: [see illustration] Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. The Easy In- 
structor; ... The Music Types of this 
Book, as to casting and using, are 
secured by Patent Right to George 
Webster, of the city of Albany. Rights 
to make or use them may be obtained 
of him. Albany: Printed for Websters 
& Skinners and Daniel Steele, And sold 
at their respective Book-Stores, at the 
corner of State and Pearl-streets, and 
at No. 472 South Market-street. Pack- 
ard & Van _ Benthuysen, Printers. 
[1817] 

127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. CLU, 
DLC, MdBJ. 

This edition was advertised as “just pub- 
lished” in the Albany Gazette & Daily Ad- 
vertiser on November 6, 1817: 


Epit1on R: [same] [1818] 
127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. CSU, 
MHi, N, NHi, NN. 


EpITIon S: | text of title-page same as 
Ed. P through “Patent Right,” then: | 
Utica: Printed by William Williams, 
No. 60, Genesee Street. 1818. 
126, [1] pp.; typeset. CtY, DLC, ICN (2), 
MH, MWA, OCIWHi. 
Epit1on T: [same as Ed. Q] [1819] 
127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. ICN. 


TABLE V. CoMPARISON OF IsSUES, EDITION O 


Page Points 


Oa Ob 





{3] In line beginning, 
“The Committee. . .”’ 
{4] First word, second line ample 
£ 


5 Last word on page of 
61 First letter of word 
“soft’’ in relation to 
letters in ‘‘Denmark”’ 








URANIAN SOCIETY 


between ‘‘n”’ and ‘‘m” 


URANIAN SNCIETY [sic] 


the 
ensue 


under ‘‘D"’ 
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TABLE VI. CoNTENT CHANGES IN 127, [1]-PaAcE EpiTIoNs 











Page 








Q R | T, V, X-AA 
20 New Durham, *Gilboa | * 
Invitation | 
21 Mortality, *Wells, *. 
*Wells *Brighthelmstone -. 
22 Ocean *Blendon, * 
* Messiah * 
38 Sherburne *Christmas, *Dundee, 
*Chelmsford ¢... 
45 Delight | *Pensance . 
102 Exhortation *Arundel, * 
*St. Ann's * 





*Of European origin. 


EpiTIon U: [text of title-page same as 
Ed. P through “the advantage of an 
instructor,” then:| By Little and 
Smith. Cincinnati: Printed by J. Pace, 
No. 106, Main-Street. 1819. 

112 pp.; typeset. OC. 


EpITIon V: |same as Eds. Q and T, ex- 
cept that “Sacred Harmony” is printed 
in shadowed rather than plain black 
letter] [1820] 

127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. ICU, 
MiU-C. 


Epition W: [same as Ed. S, except 
that the date has been changed to: | 
1820. 

126, [1] pp.; typeset. CtY, MWA, NN. 
EpiTtion X: |same as Ed. V, except 
that Daniel Steele’s address is given as 
435 South Market-street| [1822] 

127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. ICN, 
MWA. 

Daniel Steele was 
given in this edition 
and September, 1822. 


at the 
only 


street address 
between April 











EpITIon Ya: |same as Ed. X, except 
that the imprint reads: | . and D. 
Steele & Son, . . . and at No. 437 South 
Market-street. . . . [1824] 


127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Tables VI and 
VII. MnU, MWA. 


Epition Yb: [same] [1826] 
See Tables VI and VII. 
OCIWHi. 


CtHWatk, 


EpITION Z: |same, except that the im- 
print reads:| .. . and Oliver Steele 
ee 

127, [1].; typeset. See Table VI. DLC, 
MWA, N, NNUT. 


EpITIOoN AA: [same, except that the 
imprint is without date| | 1830] 
127, [1] pp.; typeset. See Table VI. DLC. 


EpiIt1Ion BB: [same, except that the 
imprint is dated:] 1831. 

135, [1] pp.; typeset. MWA, N. 

An extra signature of music has been 
added to this, the last edition of The Easy 
Instructor. 





TABLE VII. CoMPARISON oF IssuEs, EDITION Y 
Page Points Ya Yb 
4 First word, second line ample example 
5 Last word on page of persons 
61 First letter of word 
“soft’’ in relation to under ‘‘D”’ before ““D”’ 


letters in ‘‘Denmark’”’ 











wn 
wn 
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TABLE VIII. ConsPEctus oF EDITIONS AND ISSUES 





















































AA Number of muntont qompuaitons 
= Place 1f |— | 
Edition other than Metcalf | Actually | Of Amer. | Of Eur. 
Albany number | Pages Indexed | printed origin origin 
Aa [1802] | [New York] | | [2], 105 105 105 100 «| 5 
(i.e. 106) | 
Ab [1802] [New York] A | [2], 105 
| (i.e. 106) 105 | 105 100 =|) 5 
B 1805 | 108 102 102 88 | 14 
— Cc 1806 | 3 108 102 102 88 14 
Da 1807 | 108 | 102 | 102 |= 88 14 
| | (ie. 104) | 
pt Db 1807 4 108 | 102 | 102 | 88 | 14 
D (i.e. 104) | 
: E1808 5 | 108 | 102 102 | 88 14 
ith | | (ie. 104) | 
F [1808] | 6 | 104 | 95 95 7—~C~C“SFS*C‘«‘«z 
cad G [1810] | 7 104 | 94 94 | 75 19 
H [1809] | | 104 | 94 4% | #%7% | 19 
I [1809] | | 8 | 104 | 95 95 73 22 
J [1811] | 10 | 112 | 106 | 105 75 30 
atk, K [1812] | | 0 eB | 107 | 106 | 7% 31 
L [1813] | 12 112 |; 107 | 106 | 68 38 
Ma [1814] | | 3 | te 104 105 | 61 44 
im- 
od Mb [1814] | | | 112 | 104 105 | O61 44 
| Mc [1815] | | 112 104 105 || 61 44 
- N [1815] | 15 112 | 107 108 | 87 51 
sae Oa [1816] | | Ms 111 113 56 57 
Ob [1816] | 14 112 11 | 13 | 56 57 
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Administrative Policies for the 


College and University Band* 


EARL W. BOYD 


HE question of whether or not col- 

lege and university bands should 
be administered as separate units or as 
integral parts of music departments is 
receiving increasing thought at the 
present time. Numerous demands are 
made upon a band and its director. Ad- 
ministration of the organization is 
complex. There must be adequate 
financial support for proper upkeep 
and maintenance of instruments, uni- 
forms, music, general equipment, and 
housing. In addition, there are prob- 
lems of bookkeeping, personnel man- 
agement, and scheduling of rehearsals 
and appearances. The director may 
find himself receiving funds from four 
different budgetary sources: athletic, 
military, music, and public relations. 
He is required to keep adequate records 
of all funds spent, and the multiplicity 
of sources adds to the complexity of 
bookkeeping. The process of requisi- 
tioning music and equipment presents 
the problem of turning to the proper 
agency for a particular item. 

In order to ascertain the viewpoints 
of college administrators, heads of 
music departments, and conductors 
céncerning the possible merits of a 
separate band department, the writer 
interviewed sixty-six such persons in 
twenty-six Illinois colleges and uni- 
versities during the school year 1950- 
51. Included were six college presi- 
dents, eleven collegiate deans, twenty- 
five heads of music departments, six 


* This article is based upon chapter VIII 
of the author’s unpubl. Ph. D. diss. (State 
University of Iowa, 1951), “The College and 
University Band and Orchestra in the State of 
Illinois.” 


orchestra directors, and eighteen band 
directors. (Four of the music depart- 
ment heads were the band directors in 
their respective schools, and five were 
the orchestra directors.) Each of the 
twenty-six colleges and universities in 
the state of Illinois maintaining a band 
was represented. 

When queried as to preferences in 
regard to their own institutions, two 
deans, four music department heads, 
and five band directors, a total of 
eleven, said that they preferred that 
the band be a separate administrative 
department, and the remaining fifty- 
five preferred that the band be part 
of the music department. Twenty-one 
of the latter said that, if their own 
schools were larger, they might favor 
a separate administrative unit. 


When each was asked to give his 
opinion as to the possible advantages 
of a separate administrative unit, 
thirty-four stated that there were no 
advantages to be gained under such a 
system. Thirty-two indicated various 
advantages to be gained, such as: 


1. The complete teaching load is devoted 
to band supervision and administration. 

2. There is more efficient administration of 
library, music, uniforms, and instruments. 

3. The band can accomplish its duties more 
efficiently and perform more often. 

4. The band budget is likely to be higher. 

5. A separate administrative force is de- 
voted exclusively to the band. 

6. Better distribution of the 

money is afforded. 

Administration is facilitated. 

8. Opportunity is afforded for better and 
more efficient planning of administrative 
needs. 


available 
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All sixty-six of those interviewed 
stated that there were many disadvan- 
tages in any attempt to maintain a 
band as a separate administrative de- 
partment. These can be reduced to ten 
main points: 

1. The music department may tend to guide 
instrumentalists into orchestra and cham- 
ber ensembles instead of into the band. 

2. The band tends to become an “orphan” 
of the music department. 

3. Band staff members may be excluded 
from academic rating. 

4. Schedule conflicts may arise with music 
department classes, recitals, chamber mu- 
sic rehearsals, etc. 

5. The band tends to become exclusively a 
service organization. 

6. There may be a lack of special band 
courses, such as band administration or 
band methods and materials. 

. The band’s artistic standards may be 
lowered. 

8. A large band budget, out of proportion 
to that of other organizations, may tend 
to cause friction between the band direc- 
tor and directors of other organizations. 

9. Lack of cooperation between the band 
and other organizations may result. 

. Separation may result in disunity with 
the music department, and interfere with 
the coordination, integration, and co- 
hesion of the total music program. 


The sixty-six individuals interviewed 
were asked to state the advantages 
gained in maintaining the band as part 
of the music department. In their 
opinions there were advantages in this 
system. Their replies may be reduced 
to ten main points: 

1. There is coordinated effort in all fields 
of music. 

2. There is uniform emphasis in all fields 
of music. 

3. The band receives educational emphasis. 

4. The band staff members have academic 
rating. 

5. Faculty relations are more cordial. 

6. There is unity in educational structure 
and development. 

7. There is departmental cohesion, integra- 
tion, and cooperation. 
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8. The band director is included as part of 
the musical family. 
9. There is a departmental stamp of ap- 
proval upon the band. 
The department of music requires higher 
standards of playing and higher stand- 
ards of musical artistry. 
The general consensus was that in 
either plan there must be unification 
and integration with the policies of the 
music department. The potentiality of 
a band can be thwarted by a narrow 
policy which causes friction in the re- 
lationship between the band and the 
music department. 

Many large institutions have sep- 
arate or semi-separate band depart- 
ments, but in small schools which 
maintain a music department the band 
is almost invariably administered as a 
component of that department. The 
extent to which bands are afforded 
administrative autonomy seems to de- 
pend upon the emphasis given their 
service functions as contrasted with 
their educational functions. The service 
functions of a band consist of its ap- 
pearances at athletic games, pep ses- 
sions, parades, civic affairs, and all 
other events which utilize the band as 
an accompanying participant to some 
other attraction. The educational func- 
tions of the band are realized in con- 
cert performances and other activities 
which afford opportunity for training 
in musicianship. Twenty-two of those 
interviewed considered the band to be 
primarily a service organization. The 
twenty-two included one college pres- 
ident, two deans, ten heads of music 
departments, seven band directors, and 
three orchestra directors. However, all 
of these twenty-two individuals in- 
dicated that the educational and serv- 
ice functions of the band were of almost 
equal importance. 

How is a separate band department 
administered? At the State University 
of Iowa, which has an administratively 
separate band department, the band 
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director has a band budget separate 
from that of the music department. In 
the matter of personnel, the band di- 
rector is paid partially from the band 
budget, and the assistant director and 
the band secretary are paid entirely 
from the band budget. All general ex- 
penses and the annual band tour are 
financed through this budget. For 
equipment such as uniforms, instru- 
ments, and office supplies the band 
director requisitions through the direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts, and the 
latter in turn requisitions through the 
university administration and the State 
Board of Education for special alloca- 
tion of funds. The band department 
and the music department are both 
responsible to the director of the School 
of Fine Arts. 


The band department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois generally follows the 
same administrative procedure as the 
band department at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. However, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the band staff members 
are paid both from the band budget 
and the music department budget. The 
band director is now under the admin- 
istrative supervision of the dean of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, as 
is the music department. Prior to the 
fall of 1950, however, the band di- 
rector was responsible directly to the 
president of the university. De Paul 
University follows the same adminis- 
trative procedure, except that the band 
director is responsible directly to the 
president of the university. Prior to 
World War II, the band director at 
Northwestern University was directly 
responsible to the president of the uni- 
versity. During the course of the war 
the band ceased to exist, but upon its 
reorganization it became part of the 
music department under the adminis- 
trative supervision of the dean of the 
School of Music. At Eastern Illinois 
State College, the band is responsible 


to the president of the college, but at 
this institu.ion there is no music de- 
partment, and the band director is a 
student in the college. 

Military and athletic departments 
often contribute to the band budget in 
return for services rendered. At the 
State University of Iowa and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the military depart- 
ments contribute partially to the band 
budget, and at Northwestern Univer- 
sity the athletic department aids in 
financing band trips made in conjunc- 
tion with athletic games. The athletic 
department also contributes to the 
purchase of instruments and uniforms 
necessary to performance at athletic 
games. 

In summary, it may be said that in 
the state of Illinois, opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favor of maintaining 
bands as components of music depart- 
ments. Thirty-four of those interviewed 
could find no advantages at all in ad- 
ministratively separate band units. 
Sentiment indicates that the band, as 
a musical organization, can best fulfill 
the educational and musical principles 
of the music department if administered 
by the department head. He alone can 
efficiently coordinate the organizations 
which serve campus musical needs. He 
alone can resolve the problems of 
schedule conflicts, budgetary friction, 
departmental cooperation, and general 
policy in acordance with the educa- 
tional philosophy of the institution as 
a whole. Nevertheless, the problem of 
administering the band is one which 
must be settled by each individual 
school. Either system can operate effi- 
ciently with emphasis upon the musical 
and educational factors inherent in a 
sound band program. Whichever sys- 
tem is used, it is mandatory that the 
band department cooperate with the 
music department in all fields of musi- 
cal endeavor. 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 
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The Determination of Musical Experiences 
Designed to Develop the Musical Competencies 
Required of Elementary School Teachers 
in Maryland* 


JESSIE L. FLEMING 


MPROVING the preservice education 

of elementary school teachers is of 
vital concern to those engaged in edu- 
cation, and especially to persons in- 
volved in teacher education. In most 
states the state teachers colleges pre- 
pare a large portion of the teachers. 
These institutions are maintained by 
the state for the prime purpose of 
training teachers for the public schools. 
It becomes the responsibility of these 
colleges, therefore, to provide experi- 
ences which will develop those compe- 
tencies needed by the classroom 
teacher. During 1950 and 1951 the 
writer conducted an investigation to 
determine what experiences in music 
should be provided for prospective 
elementary school teachers in Mary- 
land in order to develop those musical 
competencies necessary to carry on the 
music program of the elementary 
schools in that state. 


The study assumed three phases: 
(1) determining what activities of a 
desirable elementary school program 
should be included in the curriculum of 
Maryland schools, (2) determining the 
musical competencies which teachers 
should possess in order to conduct the 
desirable activities in music for Mary- 
land elementary schools, and (3) de- 
termining the musical experiences 





*A summary of a research project con- 
ducted during 1950-1951 under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Music Education, New 
York University. 


which should be provided for prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers in 
Maryland. It is with the second and 
third phases of the study that this 
article is chiefly concerned. 


Desirable Activities 


Phase (1) was completed by devis- 
ing a rating sheet of desirable elemen- 
tary school musical activities by sur- 
veying literature in the field. The ac- 
tivities were divided into seven cate- 
gories as follows: (1) singing, (2) 
listening, (3) creative, (4) instrumen- 
tal, (5) music reading and reading 
readiness, (6) rhythmic, and (7) in- 
terpretative. The rating sheet was vali- 
dated and sent to a _ representative 
sampling of elementary school teach- 
ers, principals, general supervisors, and 
music supervisors in Maryland. These 
persons were requested to indicate 
their opinions concerning the most im- 
portant of these activities for the ele- 
mentary schools of the state. The re- 
sult was a list of eighty-three activities’ 
in the seven categories, as follows: 


Singing Activities 

1. Singing rote songs with accompaniment 

2. Singing rote songs without accompani- 
ment 

3. Recreational singing 





1A detailed report of this phase of the 
study may be found in the writer’s “A Music 
Program for Maryland Elementary Schools,” 
The Maryland Teacher, X (January 1953), 
12-13. 
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. Unison singing 

. Singing two-part songs 

. Singing rounds 

. Singing solos 

. Singing in small groups within the class 

. Singing with the entire class 

. Singing in organized school groups (glee 

club or chorus) 

11. Assembly singing 

12. Singing games 

13. Singing in a musical play 

14. Singing in a music festival 

15. Matching tones 

16. Singing in order to build a repertoire of 
songs 

17. Singing to improve voice quality 

18. Singing songs of great composers to be- 
come acquainted with their music 

19. Singing activities to improve the weak 
singer 

20. Imitating sounds of familiar things (ani- 
mals, train) 

21. Daily singing in the classroom 


wa 
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Instrumental Activities 


22. Playing melody bells 

23. Playing the xylophone 

24. Playing the piano 

25. Playing pre-band toy melody instruments 
(tonette, melody flute) 

26. Playing rhythm band instruments 

27. Participating in tonette band 

8. Participating in rhythm band 

9. Participating in school band (standard 
instruments) 

30. Participating in classroom orchestra (rhy- 
thm, melody, and standard instruments) 
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Listening Activities 

31. Listening to music of various composers 
and periods in order to recognize their 
individual characteristics 

32. Listening to descriptive and story music 
for comprehension 

33. Listening to music of various origins 

34. Listening to American Indian music 

35. Listening to American Negro music 

36. Listening to other American music 

37. Listening to Latin and South American 
music 

38. Listening to music of the Near East 

39. Listening to Oriental music 

40. Listening to European music 
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11. Listening to music for relaxation and 
enjoyment 

12. Listening to music to determine number 
of beats per measure (meter) 

13. Listening to music to sense likenesses 
and differences in tonal rhythmic patterns 

+4. Listening to music to develop harmonic 
sensitiveness 

45. Listening to instrumental music to rec- 
ognize instruments by their sounds 

46. Listening to various types of voices to 
distinguish one from another 

47. Listening to music to identify selections 
with the correct title and composer 

48. Listening to music to develop discrimina- 
tion and critical judgment 


Rhythmic Activities 

19. Performing rhythmic bodily movement 
to music (gallop, run) 

50. Performing free bodily movements to 
music (trees swaying, animals dancing, 
fairies dancing) 

1. Performing singing games 

52. Performing folk dances 

3. Performing American Indian dances 

54. Performing other American dances 

55. Performing dances of foreign countries 

56. Performing other dances (waltz, gavotte, 
minuet, modern) 

7. Dramatizing familiar events (circus, going 
shopping) 
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58. Dramatizing songs and stories 

59. Interpreting notes and 
bodily movements 

60. Sensing form in music through bodily 
motion 

61. Chanting words to fit various rhythms 


rests through 


Creative Activities 

62. Class composing original melodies 

63. Composing words for an original melody 

64. Composing words for a familiar melody 

65. Developing rhythmic patterns to simulate 
everyday activities 

66. Creating original rhythms to tell a story 

67. Using free bodily movement to interpret 
individual feelings created by music 

68. Selecting appropriate rhythm band instru- 
ments to interpret a piece of music 

69. Constructing various kinds of musical 
instruments 

70. Selecting musical material to be per- 
formed. 
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Music Reading and Reading-Readiness 

Activities 

71. Singing in order to recognize repetition 
and contrast in a tune 

72. Practice recognizing kinds of notes in a 
rhythmic pattern 

73. Practice recognizing and using 2-, 3-, 4-, 
6-beat measure 

74. Memorizing and interpreting various mu- 
sical symbols 

75. Memorizing various musical terms and 
their meanings 

76. Practice recognizing and singing various 
rhythmic patterns 


interpretative Activities to Develop Musical 

Understandings 

77. Reading to obtain facts about various 
composers, as well as various types and 
styles of music 

78. Studying music of various countries in 
order to acquire a more sympathetic 
understanding of the peoples of the world 

79. Reading the 
and listening to the music 


stories of various operas 

80. Analyzing folk and art songs to become 
acquainted with their forms 

$1. Studying the origin and development of 
the instruments of the orchestra and band 
in order better to understand their pres- 
ent appearance and sound 

82. Developing and 
notebook 


maintaining a music 
83. Viewing motion pictures and other visual 
aids based on music and musicians 


Musical Competencies Required 


A list of 116 musical competencies 
was compiled which were considered 
suitable for elementary teachers. This 
was done by examining pertinent re- 
search studies, books, and magazine 
articles published in the five years prior 
to August 1950. The criteria for 
abstracting competencies from these 
sources were: (1) that a competency 
involved knowledge about or skill in 
music and (2) that it referred to the 
general elementary teacher’s conduct- 
ing of musical activities in the class- 
room. The list of competencies com- 


piled was then related to the list of 
eighty-three musical activities com- 
prising the desirable program for 
Maryland elementary schools. 

In order to validate the work of the 
investigator in relating the competen- 
cies to the activities, a jury of ten 
music specialists in elementary school 
music education was requested to ana- 
lyze the completed rating sheet. The 
jury was sent a condensed form of 
the rating sheet used by the investi- 
gator in which each competency was 
checked either necessary or unneces- 
sary in relation to the total list of 
eighty-three musical activities. The 
jury was requested to agree or dis- 
agree with the judgments of the in- 
vestigator in this regard. 

The musical competencies compris- 
ing the final list were those which had 
been indicated necessary by a majority 
of the jury. This final list of eighty- 
eight musical competencies was then 
used as a basis for determining which 
musical experiences, at the college 
level, would most likely develop these 
competencies. It is evident that the 
competencies judged necessary for ele- 
mentary school teachers involve many 
different types of musical ability and 
that the levels of achievement to which 
elementary teachers must possess these 
competencies in many cases are rela- 
tively advanced for an individual who 
is not a music specialist. The following 
is the list of musical competencies 
which should be possessed by Mary- 
land elementary teachers in order that 
they might conduct the desired music 
program: 


Singing Competencies 
1. Produce voice freely and correctly 
. Produce voice with pleasing tone quality 
. Sing a melody accurately (proper pitch 
and intonation) 
. Sing a melody with clear diction 
. Sing a song with proper phrasing 
. Sing songs with diatonic melody 
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7. Sing songs containing chromatic tones 

8. Sing a solo 

9. Sing in various sized groups 

10. Sing a part other than the melody 

11. Sing a part other than the melody while 
melody is sung 

12. Sing songs the difficulty of simple hymns 

13. Sing folk and art songs of medium diffi- 
culty 

14. Sing songs of various types and origins 
from memory 


Pianistic Competencies 

15. Play simple melodies with one finger 

16. Play simple melodies using ten fingers 

17. Improvise simple chordal accompaniment 
“by ear” 

18. Play simple melody with one hand, chor- 
dal accompaniment with the other hand 
at the same time 

19. Improvise rhythmic patterns using I, 
IV, V chords 

0. Improvise accompaniments for rhythmic 

activities 


NR 


21. Play printed accompaniments for elemen- 
tary school songs 

22. Play printed accompaniments for rhyth- 
mic activities 


Other Instrumental Competencies 


23. Recognize name, appearance, sound, and 
appropriate uses of common rhythm band 
instruments 

24. Play instruments of the rhythm band 
appropriately 

25. Interpret a musical composition through 
use of rhythm band instruments 

26. Create suitable accompaniment for fami- 

liar song with rhythm band instruments 

. Recognize name, appearance, sound, ap- 

propriate uses of toy melody instruments 
(e.g., tonette, xylophone, melody bells) 

28. Play simple melodies correctly on toy 
melody instruments 

29. Recognize appearance, sound, appropri 
ate uscs of pitch pipe 

30. Produce various tones on the pitch pipe 

31. Recognize various instruments of the 
orchestra and band visually and aurally 


Nm 
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Rhythmic Competencies 


32. Sense rhythmic feeling of a musical com- 
position 
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Respond to strong rhythms with rhyth- 
mic bodily movement (run, skip) 

34. Respond to music through free bodily 
movements (trees swaying, leaves fall- 
ing, fairies dancing) 

35. Express ideas and 
bodily motion 


emotions through 


Conducting Competencies 

36. Conduct a performing group by use of 
formal conducting patterns 

37. Use correct conducting patterns for lead- 
ing 2-, 3-, 4-, and 6-beat measure 

38. Conduct preparatory beat and release 

39. Conduct desired interpretation, indica- 
ting variations in tempo, volume, and 
style 

40. Lead a group by use of informal motions, 
indicating rhythmic flow of music 


Competencies in Music Theory (Visual, Aural, 
Harmonic Competencies) 
41. Learn and apply letter names for the 
treble staff 
. Learn and apply letter names for the 
bass staff 
43. Become familiar with ledger lines and use 
them correctly 
+4. Understand and apply the meaning of 
a meter signature 
+5. Understand and apply the meaning of a 
key signature 
46. Recognize visually the commonly used 
notes and rests and their values 
7. Recognize and apply meaning of com- 
monly used marks of expression (indi- 
cating volume, tempo, style, mood) 
18. Write musical notation 
49. Perceive mentally the sound of the rhyth- 
mic and melodic patterns represented by 
musical notation 
50. Interpret accurately by means of voice 
or instrument the rhythmic and melodic 
patterns represented by musical notation 
51. Interpret accurately by means of voice or 
instrument the indicated marks of expres- 
sion 
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52. Recognize aurally and visually the com- 
mon diatonic intervals 

53. Recognize aurally and visually the com- 
monly used chromatic intervals 

54. Recognize and retain a sound image and 
reproduce it by means of the voice or 
an instrument 
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. Visualize the staff notation of a tonal- 


rhythmic pattern heard 


. Notate correctly the tonal-rhythmic pat- 


terns heard 


. Understand and construct the major scale 
. Understand and apply correctly enhar- 


monic change 
Transpose a melody into simple keys 


. Improvise a melody for a poem 
. Sing various melodic patterns with Latin 


syllables 

Discriminate aurally between 
and inaccurate intonation 
Discriminate aurally between good and 
poor vocal quality 


accurate 


Discriminate aurally between correct and 
incorrect pitch 
different 


Discriminate aurally 


types of voices 


among 


Recognize visually and aurally the in- 


herent harmonic qualities of a simple 
melody 
Recognize aurally the three primary 


chords (I, IV, V) 


. Play at piano the primary chords in 


major and minor keys 

Play at piano the secondary chords in 
major and minor keys 

Recognize aurally various chord qualities 
(major, minor, augmented, diminished) 
chords to harmonize a 
melody appropriately at the piano 


. Recognize and apply 7th chords to the 


harmonization of a melody at the piano 


73. Recognize visually the mode of a musical 


composition 


. Recognize aurally the mode of a musical 


composition 


. Improvise a harmonizing tonal-rhythmic 


pattern for a familiar melody 


. Perceive units which compose a phrase 
77. Recognize visually and aurally like and 


unlike phrases 


. Understand simple musical forms (binary, 


ternary ) 


. Recognize aurally the form of a musicai 


composition 


. Understand the compass and quality of 


the child voice 


. Be familiar with and understand suitable 


musical materials with which to carry 
on the musical activities of the elementary 
school 


82. Be familiar with titles and names of 
composers of recorded music suitable for 
elementary school children 

83. Be familiar with the musical themes of 
many recorded selections suitable for 
elementary school children 

84. Be familiar with sources of information 
concerning musical materials suitable for 
use in elementary school 

85. Be familiar with vocal and instrumental 
performers 

86. Understand the growth of music in its 
relation to the history of mankind 

87. Be familiar with state (or school district) 
endorsed music textbooks or other ma- 
terials recommended for use in one’s 
elementary school 

88. Be familiar with and use various audio- 
visual aids involving musical materials 
suitable for the elementary school 


Necessary College-Level 
Experiences 


In order to compile a list of the mu- 
sical experiences needed for the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers, eleven 
sources were examined. These sources 
were research studies, magazine arti- 
cles, and recent books on music, music 
literature, and applied music. From 
these sources experiences were ex- 
tracted in accordance with the follow- 
ing criteria: (1) that the experience 
involved music, (2) that it appeared 
to be suitable to bring about greater 
musical competency, and (3) that it 
was appropriate to the college level. 
A total of 163 experiences were ex- 
tracted from the sources in three steps, 
heginning with the most recent sources. 
These were then arranged into nine 
categories denoting various types of 
experiences, 

An instrument was then devised by 
adding to the list of musical experi- 
ences three columns labeled respec- 
tively great, small, and insignificant. 
This instrument was sent to a jury of 
ten music educators who were asked to 
place a check in the appropriate col- 
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umn indicating their judgment con- 
cerning the contribution of: each of 
these experiences to the eighty-eight 
musical competencies deemed neces- 
sary for elementary teachers. 

The replies of the jury were tabu- 
lated and the average contribution of 
each experience determined. This was 
done by assigning weights to each de- 
gree of contribution: ¢wo points for 
great, one point for small, no points 
for insignificant, and by adding the 
total weighted score and dividing by 
ten in the case of each item. Through 
this process eighty-four musical ex- 
periences were accepted for inclusion 
on the list as being of value toward de- 
veloping the eighty-eight musical com- 
petencies involved. By analyzing those 
items which were barely included, five 
more experiences were added. This 
final list of musical experiences repre- 
sented those which should be included 
in the program for the preparation of 
Maryland elementary school teachers 
and was used as a basis for comparison 
with the present program in the state 
teachers colleges of Maryland. The fol- 
lowing is the list of musical experiences 
which should be provided for prospec- 
tive elementary teachers by the teach- 
ers colleges: 

Experiences Involving Singing 
1. Sing in groups of various sizes and types 
2. Learn how to use singing voice properly 

(projection, range) 

3. Practice good diction, 
expressing mood of song 


4. Develop criteria for selection of song 
material 


breath control, 


5. Build a repertoire of songs 

6. Sing songs at sight of the difficulty of 
folk songs 

. Memorize songs 

8. Sing at sight unison and part songs using 
numbers, syllables, letters, words 

9. Sing various intervals 


. Sing chord tones with numbers, syllables, 
letters 
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Experiences Involving the Piano 

11. Learn the piano keyboard 

12. Read and play melodies in simple keys 

13. Play various intervals and triads 

14. Play I, IV, V chords in common keys 

15. Play chord patterns using I, IV, V chords 

16. Play chords to make an accompaniment 
for elementary school songs 

17. Play a tune with one hand, harmonizing 
chords with the other hand 

18. Play chordal accompaniment “by ear” 
for tunes in common keys 

19. Play music for rhythmic response 

20. Study use of pedals and practice using 
them correctly 

21. Develop a sense of what a composition 
means as a whole 


Experiences Involving Instrum its other than 

the Piano 

2. Make rhythm instruments 

3. Learn and practice playing simple rhythm 
instruments 

24. Use instruments for sound effects 

25. Participate in a rhythm orchestra 

. Learn to play toy melody instruments 
(tonette, song flute) 


Experiences Involving Rhythms and 

Rhythmic Activity 

. Step the rhythm of a song 

. Interpret rhythm through bodily motion 

9. Read at sight rhythms found in elemen- 
tary school songs 

30. Study rhythms in 6-, 9-, 12-beat measure 

31. Learn and practice various dance rhy- 
thms 

32. Arrange various rhythms into a dance 

33. Perform singing games and folk dances 

34. Dramatize music 


\? <i | 


2 
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Experiences Involving Conducting 

35. Learn correct patterns for leading 2-, 
3-, 4-, 6-beat measure 

36. Conduct songs using correct patterns 

37. Conduct attacks, releases 

38. Learn conducting motions for correct 
interpretation (style, speed, variations in 
volume) 

39. Acquire knowledge of piano as an accom- 

panying instrument 

Understand relationship of accompanist 

to conductor 


40. 
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41. Study different functions and_ kinds 
of singing (recreational, home, school, 
church, assembly) 


Experiences Involving Music Theory 


42. Learn musical notation 
43. Memorize terminology to indicate styles, 
volume, speeds 
44. Learn and apply meaning of meter signa- 
ture 
45. Understand and apply meaning of key 
signatures 
46. Learn difference between major and 
minor aurally, visually, structurally 
47. Build major and minor scales 
48. Learn names for the scale degrees 
49. Build chromatic scale 
50. Memorize the Latin syllables 
51. Become familiar with various methods 
of reading music (syllables, numbers, 
letters) 
52. Study musical expression and interpreta- 
tion 
53. Learn technique of writing music on a 
staff 
54. Practice recognizing aurally various types 
of voices and instruments 
55. Sing, recognize aurally, use in melodies 
the I, IV, V chords 
56. Harmonize simple melodies with I, IV, 
V chords 
. Learn about form in music (period, bi- 
nary, ternary) 
58. Recognize simple forms aurally 
. Analyze music for its construction and 
form 
60. Study dance forms (minuet, mazurka, 
gavotte) 


mun 
oO 


Experiences Involving Elementary School 
Musical Materials 


61. Study song materials for elementary 
grades 

62. Examine music textbooks and other mu- 
sical materials appropriate to the ele- 
mentary school 

63. Read selected literature on elementary 
school music education 

64. Observe classroom music teaching in ele- 
mentary school 

65. Learn techniques for stimulating creative 
music activity 

66. Study creative use of musical materials 
in school and community 


Creative Experiences (those not covered in 
other categories) 


67. Create music individually and in groups 

68. Create original tunes 

69. Create melodies based on the I and V 
chords 

70. Improvise melodies based on binary and 
ternary forms 

71. Set words to a melodic line 


Experiences Involving Music History and 

Literature 

72. Study composers and music of the Ro- 
mantic period 

73. Study and listen to nationalistic music 

74. Study and listen to music of the Im- 
pressionistic period 

75. Listen to serious modern music 

76. Listen to and perform folk music of 

many nations 
. Listen to and analyze art songs of many 
composers 

78. Study forms of vocal music and reasons 
for their development 

79. Study and listen to various types of 
voices 

80. Study forms of instrumental music and 
reasons for their development 

81. Study the evolution and present status 
of modern instruments 

82. Study and discuss the nature of music 
(melody, rhythm, harmony, form) 

83. Determine the characteristics of various 
periods in music history 

84. Discuss how to listen to music 

85. Study and discuss the psychological rea- 
sons for liking music 

86. Study the aesthetic background of music 

87. Develop opinions and _ discrimination 
about music and its performers 

88. Study the interrelation of music and 
other fine arts and their relation to every- 
day life 


The most significant finding of this 
portion of the study was that experi- 
ences in music theory and music his- 
tory and literature comprise only about 
one-third of the musical experiences 
designed to develop the desired compe- 
tencies, and that many more types of 
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experiences are included in the ideal 
program. The implication involved 
here has great import for many teacher 
education institutions all over the 
United States. A study by Monroe in 
1944 revealed that in most of the in- 
stitutions he studied, two courses in 
music were required of prospective ele- 
mentary teachers: a course in the 
fundamentals of music, and a course in 
music literature or music appreciation. 
These offerings are the usual pattern 
for teachers colleges. 


The present music curriculum of the 
Maryland state teachers colleges was 
compared to the ideal program found 
in phase (3) of the study. This com- 
parison revealed that fifty-three per 
cent of the experiences are now pro- 
vided adequately, while thirty-four 
per cent are provided incidentally and 
thirteen per cent are not provided at 
all. On the basis of these findings sev- 
eral recommendations were made con- 
cerning possible revision of the college 
curriculum: (1) The musical experi- 
ences in the present program which 
were found to be nonessential to the de- 
velopment of the necessary musical 
competencies should be carefully sur- 
veyed in the light of the objectives of 
that program. They should then be 
considered for possible elimination in 
order to provide time for the desired 
experiences which are not now ade- 
quately provided. (2) Since more ex- 
periences in music history and litera- 
ture are provided than are necessary to 
the development of the required mu- 
sical competencies, many of these ex- 
periences should be considered for pos- 
sible elimination. The time thereby 
gained should be devoted to some of 
the necessary experiences not now pro- 
vided adequately. 





2See under Samuel F. Monroe in the refer- 
ences at the end. 


Implications for Further 
Study 


(1) A study ought to be made of the 
elements which should comprise the 
course in methods and materials of 
teaching children music in the ele- 
mentary school based on the eighty- 
three activities comprising the desir- 
able elementary school program. The 
experiences now included in such 
courses should be determined and a 
comparison made between actual and 
ideal practice. Such a study would 
parallel the present investigation and 
would insure that the elements of the 
entire program involving music had 
been determined after careful research. 


(2) A course of study in the funda- 
mentals of music based on the results 
of this investigation could be evolved 
and an evaluation of its success made 
in the light of its purpose. A similar 
evaluation might be made of the pres- 
ent course in the Maryland state teach- 
ers colleges and a comparison of the 
outcomes of the two made to determine 
which was the most successful in de- 
veloping the necessary musical com- 
petencies. 


The author believes that reevalua- 
tion of the curricula for teacher educa- 
tion is necessary for vital elementary 
and secondary school education. Con- 
stant evaluation is an absolute neces- 
sity if teacher education is to keep 
pace with the rapid change and im- 
provement in the public school pro- 
gram. Indeed, teacher education should 
take the lead in the process of curricu- 
lum evaluation and improvement so 
that its impact will be felt in the first 
grade as well as in the college pro- 
gram. The results of this investigation 
indicate a possible direction and im- 
plementation of such evaluation and 
improvement. 


State Teachers College, Salisbury, Maryland 
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The History of the Flute and Its Music 
in the United States 


PAUL H. GIROUX 


fing present popularity of the flute 
in the United States is attested by 


no less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand amateur flute players.’ The 
number of professional flutists in this 
country is estimated at about thirty 
thousand.” To the already extensive 
repertoire for the flute in existence in 
1900 have been added large works by 
at least one hundred and _ forty 
twentieth-century American com- 
posers.” 

The modern flute is capable of meet- 
ing demands for brilliant technique 
and great tonal intensity. The instru- 
ment is no longer a quaint wooden pipe 
relegated to the drawing room, upon 
which the performer “tootles’” airs, 
jigs, and variations. Professional flut- 
ists in the United States without excep- 
tion are playing flutes of silver or gold, 
and even platinum. No wooden flutes 
are today in use in any principal sym- 





1Rufus Jarman, “Big Noise in Indiana,” 
Saturday Evening Post, February 7 and 14, 
1948, citing statistics released by C. G. Conn, 
Ltd. 

“leonardo De Lorenzo, My Complete Story 
of the Flute (New York: Citadel Press, 1951), 
p. 342. 

*Paul H. Giroux, “The History of the 
Flute and Its Music in the United States” 
(unpubl. master’s thesis, University of Wash- 
ington, 1952). Appendix II lists these com- 
posers and their compositions for flute. 

*As late as 1905 “tootle” was a legitimate 
descriptive term for the technique of double- 
tonguing on the flute. According to Paul de 
Ville, author of The Eclipse Self-Instructor for 
the Flute (New York: Carl Fischer, 1905), 
“tootle” was to be whispered while blowing 
into, or across, the embouchure. The modern 
flutist has discarded the word, substituting the 
hard voiceless consonants “t’-k’.” 


phony orchestra in the United States.’ 
Since 1928, major instrument manu- 
facturers in this country have ceased 
to make the old-type wooden flute 
and are concentrating on the Boehm- 
system cylindrical flute of silver and 
heavier metals." 

Records of events in this country 
which have led to the use of the present 
type of flute and the development of 
its music provide material to enrich 
further the annals of music in America. 
This study was undertaken for the 
purpose of providing an organized his- 
tory of these events. 

As the study progressed, answers 
were sought to the following questions: 
What was the role of the flute in the 
American Colonies, and later in the 
United States of America? What types 
of instrument have been used? What 
styles of music have been played? Who 
have been the professional flutists dur- 
ing the years, and what influence, if 
any, did these artists exert on the de- 
velopment of musical taste? 

The role of the flute in Colonial 
music can only be established by re- 
viewing the history of the instrument 
in eighteenth-century Europe, for it 
was during that century, in France, 
Germany, and England, that the flute 
was developed from a primitive pipe 
with six holes to a chromatic musical 
instrument with six holes and eight or 
more keys. Flutists of later years are 





SWilliam Kincaid, letter to the writer, Au- 
gust 23, 1951. 

*H. W. Schwartz, C. G. Conn, Ltd., letter 
to the writer, August 31, 1951. 




















indebted also to the eighteenth century 
for certain specific contributions to the 
literature for the instrument. 
Alessandro Scarlatti (1660-1725) 
was the first to compose sonatas writ- 
ten specifically for the flute. Antonio 
Vivaldi (1675-1741) was the first to 
compose concerti for the flute. Six of 
these (Opus X ) were published in Am- 
sterdam circa 1730, of which the third 
(Il Cardelino, sometimes known as 
“The Bullfinch Concerto”) exploits 
the bird-like character of the flute. 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 
composed six flute sonatas (1717-20?) 
which demanded of the flutist an 
artistry unsurpassed in subsequent 
years. Johann Joachim Quantz (1697- 
1773), who composed exclusively for 
the flute after 1741, contributed the 
adagio to the flute repertoire, which 
had formerly consisted mainly of rapid 
scale passages. These adagios were 
novel in that they specifically de- 
manded steady tone production and 
good intonation. Gluck’s opera, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, produced in 1762, 
contains the famous “Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits,’ in which the com- 
poser emphasized the pastoral charac- 
teristics of the flute. Haydn (1732- 
1809) featured the agility of the flute, 
as well as its translucent tone qual- 
ity. The most significant contributions 
of Mozart (1756-1791) to the litera- 
ture of the flute are not to be found in 
his celebrated concerti (K299, K313, 
K314) but in his Andante in C major 
(K315) and in an Adagio (K616a) for 
flute, oboe, viola, and harmonica. Like 
Quantz, Mozart was insistent upon 
correct intonation and steady tone pro- 
duction. In addition, he attempted to 
treat the flute dynamically, thus call- 
ing for a certain tonal intensity not 
hitherto demanded of the flutist. 
Mozart’s analysis of the better flute 
playing of his time is expressed in a 
letter written to his father in 1777, in 
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which he discusses his friend, Johann 
Baptiste Wendling, first flutist of the 
Mannheim orchestra: 


He is not a piper, and one need not always 
be in terror for fear that the next note should 
be too high or too low; he is always right; 
his heart and his ear and the tip of his tongue 
are all in the right place . . . and he knows 
too what Adagio means. 


Needless to say, none of the compos- 
ers already mentioned had yet written 
for the flute at the time the instrument 
was first used in the American Colo- 
nies. As early as 1716 the flute had 
been advertised for sale in Boston by 
Edward Enstone, the proprietor of a 
dancing school. At the same time En- 
stone also offered to teach the art of 
playing upon the flute. An astute music 
student “recently arrived from Lon- 
don,” Enstone may have used in his 
teaching the first complete method ever 
to have been prepared for the flute, 
written by Jacques Hotteterre-le- 
Romain of the French Court and pub- 
lished by Roger of Amsterdam only 
eight years before Enstone’s advertise- 
ment appeared in the Boston News- 
Letter.’ 

In the Colonies, the flute was used 
primarily by the dancing teacher and 
by the amateur musician. Its main 
body of literature, as known in the 
English-speaking colonies, consisted of 
collections of airs, jigs, and dances 
“for flute or violin,” as published in 
London by John Walsh. Before 1750, 
the flute appears to have been consid- 





"Jacques Hotteterre-le-Romain (d. 1760) is 
credited with the first complete method for the 
flute, Principes de la Flute Traversiere, first 
published in Paris in 1707 by Christophe 
Ballard. It was republished by Roger in Am- 
sterdam in 1708, and went through new 
editions in Paris in 1713, 1722, and 1765. It 
was translated into German and Dutch in 
1728, and into English in 1729 by John Walsh, 
Catherine Street, London. A facsimile copy 
of the Amsterdam edition of 1708 is bound 
with a German translation by Hans Joachim 
Hellwig (Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1941). 
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ered as a serious instrument among the 
Moravians at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, for there is tangible evidence 
that flutists of that musical community 
were familiar with the adagios of 
Quantz. 

By 1750, the teaching of flute had 
become a specialized vocation. In 1747, 
the Soutk Carolina Gazette carried 
Frederick Grundzweig’s advertisement 
as a teacher of “German Flute.” In 
1749, John Beals of Philadelphia, “a 
Musick Master of London,” taught 
both the German flute and common 
flute (recorder) “by note.” In 1753 
Robert Coe opened a school for flute 
in Strawberry Alley, Philadelphia. Coe 
simultaneously advertised his inven- 
tion of a special mouthpiece for the 
flute, for the benefit of gentlemen who 
felt “that blowing the instrument 
would require more wind than they 
could well spare.” 

Before long, the flute began to as- 
sume its place as a concert and orches- 
tral instrument, as is attested by rec- 
ords of musical events which took place 
in Philadelphia in 1783 and New York 
in 1790. By 1810, six flutists were 
employed in Benjamin Carr’s orchestra 
in Philadelphia. By 1834, New York 
flutists had appeared in concert so fre- 
quently as to stimulate comment from 
music critics of the period. By 1853, 
the fiute had been heard in concert in 
San Francisco." 

During the years that followed, the 
role of the flute varied with the type 
of instrument. Before 1853, the flute 
used in the United States was a direct 
descendant of the primitive six-holed 
transverse instrument, as improved by 
European musicians and flute makers. 
It had from one to eight keys. It was 
of wood, and its bore was inversely 





®Raymond Francis Foote, “The History of 
Music in San Francisco from 1848 to 1860” 
(unpubl. master’s thesis, University of Wash- 
ington, 1949), p. 161. 


conical. Its tone was thin, sweet, and 
soft; fortissimo was not practical; 
crescendo and diminuendo were diffi- 
cult. Because of the unscientific spac- 
ing of the finger holes, intonation was 
faulty, and the flute was played in tune 
only by altering the angle of the air 
jet at the embouchure with every 
change in pitch. Thus, accurate intona- 
tion in a rapid passage was almost im- 
possible. This factor, plus the thin tone 
quality, prevented many musicians 
from seriously considering the orches- 
tral possibilities of the instrument. 
These adverse characteristics of the 
old-type flute were influential in the 
rapid adoption of the Boehm flute, 
with its accurate intonation and large 
full tone, as the orchestral instrument 
after 1853. 

The old-type wooden flute, however, 
persisted as the drawing-room instru- 
ment until well into the present cen- 
tury. Many felt that its thin, stolid 
tone was the true “flute tone,’ and 
this quality of tone is still preferred in 
England and Germany. 

In the United States and through 
American influence in France, the sil- 
ver or gold flute, with its rich pliant 
tone and its immediate response to in- 
tense crescendo, sudden diminuendo, 
and subito techniques, is the preferred 
instrument. Although Boehm was the 
first manufacturer to try silver as flute 
material, the present metal flute is al- 
most entirely the result of American 
experiment. The platinum flute, en- 
tirely an American development, rep- 
resents the epitome of response to the 
player, its sole disqualifying factor 
being its great expense. 

Immediate response of the instru- 
ment to its player is an important con- 
sideration in playing contemporary 
flute music. This new music, particu- 
larly that by American composers, is 
predominantly characterized by prob- 
lems of tone. Intense dynamic changes 
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are ever present. The modern com- 
poser demands unusual gradations of 
tone color, from a cold, objective, 
recorder-like quality to an intense vi- 
brato of the coloratura type. His music 
also presents frequent examples of 
melodic skips, extreme range, and 
rapid passage work which call for agile 
fingering and the utmost in embou- 
chure and tonguing techniques. 

Early flute music in the United 
States was not so demanding. The 
popular style of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was that of simple 
air and variations, the variations being 
almost invariably diatonic, scale-wise 
or chordal. Orchestral flute music 
played in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century was somewhat more ad- 
vanced in difficulty. Under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Thomas, after 1860, 
flute concerti were presented, as well 
as other orchestral compositions which 
featured the flute. The use of such 
music, however, was not universal. 

The playing of light airs was a direct 
carry-over from eighteenth-century 
England where, from the time of Han- 
del, every air, popular ballad, and jig 
of the time was transcribed for the 
German flute. Such large-scale publica- 
tion indicated the popularity of the 
flute; but, through the popularity of 
trivial music, the flute was cast in a 
role which retarded its progress as a 
serious orchestral and concert instru- 
ment. 

From the time of the American 
Revolution to the present era, certain 
professional flutists of the United 
States have been active in advancing 
the standards of flute music. The 
most influential protagonist during 
the eighteenth century was William 
Brown, a Hessian, who in 1783 intro- 
duced to Philadelphia audiences flute 
solos by Wendling, Stamitz, and other 
Mannheim composers. In 1790 Wil- 
liam Young of New York, a flutist for- 


merly with Haydn’s London orchestra, 
played selections by Haydn and Stam- 
itz. Somewhat earlier in Virginia, John 
Stadler, of the Stadler family of wind 
instrument players in Mannheim, had 
taught his pupils the sonatas of Han- 
del, as well as concerti by Vivaldi, 
Schobert, Stamitz, and Richter. 


In 1834, P. H. Taylor in New York 
first played a fantasia by the great 
French flutist Drouet. Stephen Collins 
Foster composed flute music in 1839 
and in 1854 wrote the first American 
composition truly characteristic of the 
flute.” John A. Kyle, as flutist for 
Jenny Lind (1850-52) and Henriette 
Sontag (1852-54), did much to popu- 
larize the flute as an obbligato instru- 
ment to the soprano voice, thus carry- 
ing on a practice begun a hundred 
years previously by Wendling of 
Mannheim.” In 1867 Edward M. 
Heindl, a pupil of Theobald Boehm 
and flutist with the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club of Boston, introduced the 
Italian flutist Briccialdi’s Concerto for 
Flute; in that same year, Dabney Carr 
played a Sonata Duo by Friederich 
Kuhlau, a German flutist and close 
friend of Beethoven. Kuhlau’s duets 
are now standard items in every flut- 
ist’s repertoire, but were new to Amer- 


*“Anadolia,” included as Number 22 in 
The Social Orchestra for Flute or Violin, by 
Stephen C. Foster (New York: Firth, Pond, 
and Company, 1854). A photostatic repro- 
duction is included by Giroux in his thesis, 
pp. 201-202. 

“Flute obbligati to the soprano voice were 
first conspicuously played by J. B. Wendling, 
first flutist of the Mannheim Orchestra from 
1754 until 1800. In 1751 Wendling played an 
obbligato for the celebrated operatic soprano, 
Dorothy Spurni. The combination pleased the 
music patrons and was considered successful. 
In 1756, Wendling married Miss Spurni. 
More than twenty years later, according to 
letters written by Mozart in 1777-78, Dorothy 
Spurni Wendling and her flutist husband were 
still the toast of Mannheim. See also Louis 
Fleury, “The Flute and Flutists of the French 
Art of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies,”” Mus. Quar., IX (October 1923), 531. 
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ica when played by Carr, and later 
by Carl Wehner and his friend, Sid- 
ney Lanier. 

Carl Wehner, who came to America 
as flutist for Theodore Thomas, was 
the son and grandson of Mannheim 
flutists and a pupil of Theobald 
Boehm. In 1875 Wehner played the 
Mozart Concerto for Flute and Harp 
(K299) and the “Scherzo” from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
During this period he often played 
duets with Sidney Lanier, the first 
native American to attain high rank 
as a professional flutist. 

Lanier played much of Briccialdi’s 
music, as well as compositions by Kuh- 
lau; but in general he was not satis- 
fied with the music of his time. He 
composed much for the flute; while 
none of his compositions was pub- 
lished, there is ample evidence that 
they anticipated the style apparent in 
contemporary flute music." The reac- 
tions of the musical public of his time 
to Lanier’s compositions may best be 
summarized in his own words, from a 
letter to his wife, dated November 17, 
1873: 


My last piece was the “Swamp Robin” 
which I only ventured as an experiment. 
’Twas a curious psychologic study to note 
how it puzzled most of the audience, and how 
the few who did get into it, began, as it were, 
to look around them and to say—like a man 
who has suddenly ridden into a strange and 
unexpected road—Heigh, heigh! what’s this? 


Lanier, both as professional flutist and 
writer, contributed much to the estab- 
lishment of a characteristic flute tra- 
dition in the United States. 

It remained for Georges Barrere in 
the present century to carry on La- 
nier’s work as protagonist of the flute. 


"A portion of the manuscript of Lanier’s 
composition “The Blackbirds” is preserved 
at the library of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 


Barrere, in three professional fields— 
those of performance, teaching and 
writing—wielded a _ wider influence 
than any contemporary American in 
acquainting music-loving America with 
the flute as a concert instrument. 

Three of the flutists already men- 
tioned were outstanding artists. Back 
in the eighteenth century, William 
Brown demanded that concert patrons 
hear better flute music. In the nine- 
teenth century, it was Sidney Lanier 
who raised his voice against triviality 
in flute music, and at the same time 
demonstrated that the flute need not 
depend upon “airs for flute or violin” 
but could command an authentic idiom 
of its own. In modern times, Georges 
Barrere brought fame to the flute 
throughout the world by his own 
artistry. He also greatly encouraged 
American composers by performing 
their flute music at every opportunity. 
Because of the efforts of these three 
men and their colleagues, more than 
two hundred serious compositions for 
the flute have been written in the 
United States since 1900,” and at least 
two hundred and fifty pieces of con- 
cert music for the flute, featuring the 
playing of some forty-five different 
artists, have been recorded.” 

A summary of the history of the 
flute in the United States would be in- 
complete without mention of Alfred G. 
Badger, Charles G. Conn, William S. 
Haynes, Verne Q. Powell, and the 
American physicist, Dayton C. Miller. 

Alfred G. Badger was the first 
American to manufacture flutes in 
quantity, the first to devote his entire 


see n. 3 above. Sixteen of these composi- 
tions have been reviewed in detail by Giroux 
in his thesis. 

13Giroux, in Appendix III of his thesis, lists 
these recordings, including catalog numbers 
and record speeds. 

4Alfred G. Badger, An Illustrated History 
of the Flute ... with a Description of the 
New or Bochm Flute (New York: A. G. 


Badger Company, 1853; simultaneously pub- 
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output to the then new and radical 
Boehm metal cylindrical flute, and also 
the first American to write a history 
of the flute.” This he accomplished 
thirty-seven years before Richard 
Shepherd Rockstro, of England, wrote 
his now famous Treatise on .. . the 
Flute. 

Charles G. Conn recognized the 
promise of the Boehm system and de- 
vised a method of producing the flute 
so that its cost was within reach of the 
average instrumentalist. 

William S. Haynes and Verne Q. 
Powell are recognized throughout the 
world as makers of fine flutes. Haynes’ 
contribution was the scientifically ac- 
curate sterling silver flute with drawn 
tone holes. Powell, formerly a manu- 
facturing jeweler and _ professional 
flutist, makes flutes only on order. It 
is the opinion of many flutists that one 
day Powell flutes, like Stradivarius vio- 
lins, will be premium instruments. 

Extensive manufacturing of silver, 
gold, and platinum flutes followed the 
experiments of Dayton C. Miller, who 
in 1909 proved that the tone from a 
dense metal flute is richer than that 
from a wooden flute. Through his ex- 
periments in search of that proof, 
Miller developed an entire science of 
musical sound.” 





lished in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, Port- 
land, New Orleans, and San _ Francisco). 
Photostatic reproductions of several pages 
from this historically important work have 
been included by Giroux in his thesis. 

Dayton C. Miller, The Science of Musical 
Sounds (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916). See esp. p. 180. 


Scientific experimentation, improve- 
ments in flute manufacture, and the ef- 
forts of American flutists to raise the 
standard of musical performance have 
all led toward a new understanding of 
music for the flute. The relationship of 
the flute to its music in the United 
States has become symbiotic; the more 
subjectively responsive instrument de- 
mands richer music, and the new mu- 
sical style requires a flute more im- 
mediately responsive to the manipu- 
lations of the performer. 

Nevertheless, the flute has not yet 
reached the zenith of perfection. Some 
pitches are still faulty in intonation, 
and in portions of its higher register, 
tone quality is thin. Henry Zlotnik, a 
New York flute teacher and a pupil 
of Georges Barrere, suggests that the 
solution may be found in the head 
joint. He writes, “Investigations should 
deal with the correct relationship be- 
tween the parabolic curve of the head 
joint and the embouchure hole.” Ed- 
ward Ellwanger, a contemporary flutist 
and writer, suggests that flutists of the 
future may be fitted with individual 
mouthpieces “like an optometrist fits 
a man with glasses.’ Before this can 
be accomplished, however, the science 
of the head joint, embouchure, and 
mouthpiece must advance from hy- 
pothesis into effective theory. 

School of Music, University of Washington 





Henry Zlotnik, “Headjoints and Head- 
aches,” Woodwind Magazine, IV (October 
1951), 5, 12. 

“Edward Ellwanger, “Teaching the Flute,” 
IVoodwind Magazine, IV (January 1952), 
YA 





Confusing Theoretical Terms 


Professor Hans Tischler writes that he is instituting a survey and study designed to bring 
some order out of the chaos which now exists in regard to the theoretical terms used in 
college theory classes for various musical phenomena. He points out that “the student who 
goes from one school to another is forced to adopt new names for identical phenomena at 
practically every institution.” All those interested in this worthy project should communicate 
with Professor Tischler, whose address is Roosevelt College of Chicago, 430 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 








Reviews 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in 
the Library of Congress: Phono- 
records. Preliminary Edition. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Library of Con- 
gress, Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion, 1952, iv. 10 pp.; available upon 
request from the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


This pamphlet provides rules for catalog- 
ing all types of aural records, including phon- 
ograph discs and cylinders, wire and tape re- 
cordings, and piano-player rolls. It is designed 
to supplement the Rules for Descriptive Cata- 
loging in the Library of Congress, 1949, and 
must be used in connection with that publi- 
cation. 


The first published rules for cataloging 
records appeared in 1942 as a chapter of the 
Music Library Association’s Code for Cata- 
loging Music. A revision of this was started 
in 1946 by a joint committee of the Music 
Library Association and of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. A draft of the re- 
vision was made available to the Library 
of Congress and was used as a guide in draw- 
ing up the Library of Congress rules for 
cataloging phonorecords. Much of the Music 
Library Association’s Code for Cataloging 
Music has been retained, but some improve- 
ments have been made and the rules have 
been expanded to take care of the revolution- 
ary technical changes in the field of sound 
recordings in recent years. 


The rules as formulated by the Library 
of Congress have been designed to bring 
together in the same catalog similar materials 
in both visual and aural forms, such as scores, 
librettos, phonograph recordings, wire and 
tape recordings. To attain this objective it 
was necessary to devise new  cerminology. 
The term “phonorecords” is used to describe 
ali types of aural media, while the follow- 
ing terms are used more specifically: phono- 
disc (for phonograph record), phonocylinder, 
phonotape and phonowire (for tape and 
wire recordings), phonofilm (for sound film) 


and phonoroll (ior either player-piano or 
player-organ roll). 

Another objective has been to include all 
of the technical specifications needed to en- 
able the reader to know whether or not the 
record could be reproduced on an instru- 
ment available to him. Not only the diameter 
and speed of the disc are indicated, but also 
the method of recording if other than elec- 
trical and the type of groove, if other than 
lateral. The same care is taken in describ- 
ing phonocylinders, phonotapes, phonowires, 
and phonofilms. 

The Library of Congress plans to offer 
printed catalog card service for recordings 
comparable to its established service in the 
field of printed materials, motion pictures, 
and film strips. Inquiries concerning these 
cards should be addressed to Mr. Alpheus L 
Walter, Chief of the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

New music libraries or those which main- 
tain comparatively small record collections 
will welcome the availability of printed cat- 
alog cards. Established record libraries of 
some size, already cataloged according to 
the Music Library Association Code, may 
have some difficulty in adapting the printed 
cards insofar as they may vary from the 
Code. There is no doubt that variations will 
occur, especially in regard to the selection of 
conventional titles. 

Of great interest to all music librarians 
will be the fact that, beginning with the first 
quarter of 1953, the Library of Congress will 
publish its author catalog in several parts. 
One part will be limited to music and 
phonorecords and may be ordered separately 
at a great saving in cost to divisional li- 
braries wishing to do their own cataloging. 
The author catalog will indicate all cards 
available. 

It should not be out of place here to ex- 
press the gratitude of all musicians for the 
splendid services rendered by the Library of 
Congress and its Music Division. The three 
new services mentioned in this review (the 
Rules, the printed cards, the separate author 
catalog) represent very well the forward- 
looking planning which continually goes on 
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there and which makes this institution the 
finest of its kind in the world. 
Susan Watt 


New Choral Music, Secular and 
Sacred. A monthly comprehensive 
guide to the new choral releases of 
all publishers, including periodic 
listings of new books, magazine ar- 
ticles, records and other information 
of interest to the choral and choir 
director. Vol. I, No. 1, December 
1952. 32 pp.; $3.00 per year for 12 
issues ; editor: M. Henken;; editorial 
office : 1200 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2. 


The appearance of the first issue of a 
new publication to aid the choral and choir 
director is, of course, most welcome. For 
one working in the field of choral music, any 
expedient that will save time, as well as keep 
him informed of new releases, can be of 
great value. New Choral Music, the monthly 
“complete and authoritative record of choral 
literature,” could be that great aid. As is 
stated in the prospectus, the new publication 
offers “all information in a single source, 
giving critical and unbiased reviews of out- 
standing compositions, a permanent reference 
source, a guide to efficient and economical 
purchasing, plus additional features.” 

The magazine is divided into two sections, 
sacred and secular. Within each section, re- 
views on releases, which in the editor’s judg- 
ment are the outstanding selections of the 
month, precede the comprehensive and in- 
formative listing of works. 

For one who will find the most value in 
such a new enterprise, completeness and ac- 
curacy are indispensable. Libraries, organi- 
zations, and individuals who already receive 
the definitive semi-annual Library of Con- 
gress Catalog of Copyright Entries of Pub- 
lished Music, will find that New Choral 
Music brings important information on 
choral music more quickly, and in a more 
accessible and more complete form. 

It is difficult to ascertain just which choral 
publications the editor considers new. The 
use of the adjective “new” is somewhat mis- 
leading in that much which was written ear- 
lier is included in the publication. The editor 
obviously has reference to new arrangements 
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and publications, whether the work itself 
is “new” or of an earlier era. Your reviewer 
compared the listings in New Choral Music 
with those in two other magazines, Choral 
and Organ Guide and Musical America, which 
are not entirely or essentially choral music 
media, and found that of a total of 35 works 
reviewed in one, 14 were not listed in New 
Choral Music; in the other, 5 were re- 
viewed which could not be found in New 
Choral Music. It is, of course, most likely 
that works in the other sources were not 
sufficiently “new” to be included in New 
Choral Music. At any rate, future issues will 
reveal the policies and completeness of the 
new enterprise. It appears that releases of 
American publishers only are included. The 
pertinent details of new choral publications 
are listed alphabetically by title, followed 
across the page by several columns with in- 
formation as to composer, arranger, author 
of text, publisher, etc. A final column is 
available for “comments.” 

Several aspects appear in need of mention. 
Titles are listed alphabetically, but with intro- 
ductory articles considered essential parts. 
For example, “The Christmas Story” is listed 
under “T”. This is certainly not the usual 
library practice and would confuse many 
readers. The surname only is not always suf- 
ficient to identify a composer, arranger, or 
author. Dates, a very important consider- 
ation, are not given. In fact, a date or 
period designation of the composer may 
be the clue to a style. This could be more 
important than many of the facts actually 
given. An additional column as to style, 
ie. homophonic, polyphonic, may be needed. 

The column indicating publisher by ab- 
breviations necessitates reference to the back 
page. The fact that ten of the publisher- 
abbreviations are the same as abbreviations 
listed at the bottom of the page may cause 
unnecessary confusion. A three letter pub- 
lisher-designation would obviate this dupli- 
cation. Using the abbreviation S. R. (see re- 
view) with page number under “composer” 
and elsewhere, rather than Sc (see com- 
ment), which then refers you to the review, 
would eliminate one unnecessary step in ob- 
taining information. Except for the separation 
of the column “Publishers’ Series” from 
“Publisher,” the information contained is well 
organized. 
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In many instances, the comments made 
could be much more valuable than they are. 
Words such as “effective” or “outstanding” 
are of little use to program planners. Persons 
who most need this type of publication also 
need the facts. 

A separate listing giving titles by voices 
would seem to add greatly to the magazine’s 
utility. After all, one 1s interested mostly in 
works for the particular groups for which 
he is responsible. The reviewer found that 
some of the language and phraseology in 
the reviews was rather diverting; e.g., the 
not particularly enlightening statement, “Solo 
may be sung U(nison)” (p. 17, No. 194, 
comments). It seems that the token informa- 
tion included as to records and books, solely 
to fulfill the pledge of the editor, is hardly 
worth while. 

In estimating the value of a project such 
as New Choral Music, one can only hope that 
the promise of the editor will be fulfilled. 
Judging from the first issue, it can be seen 
that potentially much is offered the interested 
choral or choir director. It is assumed that 
the editor is sufficiently qualified to bring 
his readers details of the latest releases and 
judgment as to their worthiness. People de- 
pend on authoritative analyses and sugges- 
tions when ordering new works. The price of 
subscription makes this information available 
at reasonable cost. If the journal lives up to 
its prospectus statement it will be a useful 
addition to the literature of choral publica- 
tions. 

(Note: The reviewer requested but did not 
receive information from the editor regard- 
ing: (1) whether a cumulative index is 
planned, (2) the bases of selection and of 
indicating degree of difficulty, (3) the editor’s 
qualifications. ) 

Joun BryDEN 


Growth Through Music. A Teaching 
Guide for Grades I-XII. Developed 
by the music education staff of the 
Dallas Independent School District, 
Dallas, Texas, 1952. 47 pp. ; $1.50. 


Growth Through Music is a plan of action 
designed to assist the teacher in understand- 
ing the processes of musical growth. Its 
primary purpose, of course, is to furnish 
guidance to the teachers of the Dallas, Texas, 


schools toward understanding purposes and 
desirable outcomes and knowing ways of 
achieving worthy ends through musical 
growth. A program of music education is 
organized into areas which promote “all- 
around” growth. A clarification of the mean- 
ing of aesthetic and social experiences, mu- 
sical performance, and the framework of de- 
sired musical learning is presented. The guide 
is based on philosophical principles stated in 
Musical Learning—A Guide to Child Growth 
by Marion Flagg. The staff of the Dallas 
schools has adopted the statement of learn- 
ing processes in Miss Flagg’s book as the of- 
ficial basis for the music curriculum. Music 
education is deemed a valid experience to pro- 
mote democratic, social living. The individu- 
al is of prime importance and the curriculum 
is adjusted to his needs and capacities. Every 
child is recognized as being able to respond 
to music, but this response will not go be- 
yond a fairly simple level of experience 
unless experiences over an extended period 
of time result in growth. Growth follows a 
developmental pattern which springs from 
experience, awareness, and mastery. 

A list of minimum skills necessary for mu- 
sical growth is presented. Musical activities 
for grades one through three deal largely 
with basic orientations which form the back- 
ground for the attainment of musical skills. 
These experiences are presented in terms 
which can be understood by the elementary 
classroom teacher. However, the growth levels 
for students in grades four through twelve 
seemed to this writer only possible to attain 
when in the hands of a specially trained music 
teacher. 

The organization of the guide under the 
headings of singing, listening, playing instru- 
ments, rhythm movement, and creative ex- 
pression give emphasis to their importance 
in the curriculum. The most detailed and 
helpful suggestions for developing these as- 
pects of the curriculum follow. There seems 
to this writer to be the great danger that 
the music teacher might think the perfec- 
tion of each activity listed above might be 
the chief end of musical learning. However, 
statements in the guide assure one that this 
is not the goal. Skill in the art of living 
through the channel of the musical language 
itself is stated as being of prime importance. 
One can only conclude that somehow the 
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music teacher will utilize the activities of 
singing, listening, playing instruments, rhythm 
movement, and creative experiences to bring 
to the child the great message of music. 

While this guide does not contain re- 
source materials, it does recognize their im- 
portance. The Curriculum Bulletin Series of 
the Dallas Schools contain other bulletins 
which suggest resource materials to the 
teacher. Music cannot stand alone separated 
from the rich experience of man. It is sug- 
gested that other areas of the school curric- 
ulum may be correlated with music, but it is 
with the language arts that the greatest as- 
sociation is possible. A detailed list of topics 
in social studies is presented as a stimu- 
lating guide to the teacher. Since effective 
growth is dependent on evaluation, the guide 
suggests several techniques in the field of 
music. 

Growth Through Music is recommended 
on the basis of its clarity and objectivity. 
The guide has a clear-cut philosophy for 
music education which is implemented by an 
equally clear-cut course of action. 

Hartiey D. SNYDER 


Selected List of Music for Men’s 
Voices. Edited by J. Merrill Knapp. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. x, 165 pp.; 
$4.00. 


A good part of every music educator’s 
professional life is devoted to a search for 
appropriate materials. The quest is unceasing 
and takes place in a variety of forms, rang- 
ing from informal exchanges between col- 
leagues to well-ordered investigations. 

For many years now selected lists of music 
have been circulated to classes in conducting 
and literature, to workshop devotees, to 
festival or contest directors, and to members 
of the late NSBOVA (Now National Inter- 
scholastic Music Activities Commission). In 
musicological or historical settings, these lists 
have tended to be choices of “the best” or 
“the standard” literature. In school or festi- 
val settings they have tended to include 
practical or functional editions, especially in 
relation to performance capabilities. Unfor- 
tunately, compilers have not always been able 
to effect a rapprochement between what is 
possible and what is best. In reality the 


tendency has been to make a list either of 
scholarly editions or school editions. The 
music educator has been as dissatisfied with 
this practice as has the musicologist. No real 
dualism actually exists. The profession as a 
whole is aware that the best may be ascer- 
tained only in terms of setting. Equally true, 
though less often mentioned, is the extenu- 
ating fact that not all compositions by the 
best known composers are worthy of per- 
formance by school groups for twentieth 
century American audiences. 

Several lists of materials are now being 
widely used: the Locke Selected List of 
Choruses for Women’s Voices, Van A. 
Christy’s Glee Club and Chorus and the 
Saltonstall Catalogue of Music for Small 
Orchestra, to mention three. Additional bibli- 
ographical tools have expanded the resources 
for choral directors, such as the library cat- 
alogues of the Drinker Collection and the 
Schola Cantorum, the Neumann Handbook 
of Bach’s Cantatas, and the time-worn Evans’ 
Handbook to the Vocal Works of Brahms. 
Not the least of our resources are the greatly 
improved publishers’ catalogues. 

The most recent boon to choral conductors 
is the Selected List of Music for Men’s 
Voices, edited by J. Merrill Knapp, director 
of the Princeton University Glee Club. The 
list does for men’s literature what Locke’s 
monograph did for women’s choruses and 
follows the same general pattern of organ- 
ization. The only major departure is in list- 
ing separately octavo music and that in col- 
lections. The material is further classified 
as follows: sacred, secular, folk music, and 
canons and rounds. A convenient index of 
composers adds to the value of the work. 

The list, as the title indicates, is not an ex- 
haustive or “complete works” source, but 
rather a working tool for the active choral 
conductor. It is intended as an “aid to in- 
creasing the repertoire” and to inject “new 
life in hackneyed programs.” It is comprised 
of a large, well-chosen, usable segment of 
the permanent literature for men’s voices. It 
makes few concessions to the fickle taste of 
either the German Mdnnerchor, the American 
SPEBSQSA, or even of those now infatuated 
with current “radio style” arrangements. On 
the other hand, it includes many lively, 
vigorous settings of original male choruses 
and folk tunes. 
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A few pedants will regret that the editor 
has failed to explain his selections with a 
set of criteria. They will wish to have one 
man’s opinion buttressed by clearly stated 
scope and well-defined limits. The value of 
the work would undoubtedly be increased 
by an augmented statement as to where 
lines were drawn—an analysis of the fac- 
tors that placed a title on the list or ex- 
cluded it—but perhaps that is material re- 
served for another book. If the work re- 
flects the subjective preference of the editor, 
the reader may take comfort in the assur- 
ance that this is no preference based on a 
momentary first impression. Contrarily, it 
rests on the perspective of wide acquaintance 
and firsthand use of the literature. 

How useful the work will be to the pro- 
fession depends upon the curiosity, the im- 
agination, and the initiative of those who 
conduct men’s glee clubs. It opens the doors 
of many possibilities for program improve- 
ment. It solves many problems relating to 
the difficulty of obtaining materials. By im- 
plication, it draws attention to the need for 
enriching and expanding the literature. Mr. 
Knapp should receive fan mail for some time 
because of this great service to the profes- 
sion. If the list gets the circulation it de- 
serves, every choral director and every music 
library will have it as quickly as budgets and 
the U.S. mails can deliver a copy. 

Wirey L. Hovsewricut 


Eclectic Philosophy of Education, A 
Book of Readings. Edited by John 
S. Brubacher. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1951. viii, 520 pp.; $4.50. 


The editor in his preface cites a notable 
complaint against modern education, namely, 
that as students and as professional work- 
ers we have been weakened and even mis- 
led by secondhand accounts of the writings 
of great educational thinkers. The editor 
maintains that by reading the works in their 
original text and setting the reader is stimu- 
lated and inspired. The editor makes the 
assertion that “there is no substitute for mak- 
ing one’s own comparisons and drawing one’s 
own conclusions.” This reviewer will readily 
subscribe to this position after reading some 
of the selected excerpts found in this source 
book. 
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By virtue of its purpose this source book 
is eclectic and is under no obligation to pre- 
sent a continuous sequence of thought or 
even a consistent philosophy. The reader un- 
accustomed to doing his own thinking may 
at first feel that he is removed from the 
protective covering of “authority.” It is 
here that the challenge to independent think- 
ing becomes inescapable. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the readings are unusually well 
selected and that the thinking music edu- 
cator will find for himself abundant appli- 
cation of these general readings to his own 
work, Readings are grouped under thirty 
general topics. Titles include some of the 
following general topics: “The Role of Edu- 
cational Philosophy,” “Human Nature,” 
“Learning and Capacity to Learn,” “The 
Nature of Knowledge,” “Social Bases of Ed- 
ucation,” “Public and Private Education.” 
Topics not too often encountered in one’s 
general reading but very interesting are: 
“Nationalism and Education,” “Teaching 
Controversial Issues,” “Academic Freedom,” 
“Logic and the Order of Instruction,” “In- 
terest, Effort, and Discipline,” “Measurement 
and Evaluation,” “Moral Education,” and 
“Religious Education.” 
Taurser H. Mapison 


Introduction to Music Education. 
By Russel N. Squire. With a fore- 
word and an appendix by Karl W. 
Gehrkens. New York: Ronald Press 
Company. 1952. ix, 185 pp.; $3.25. 


Dr. Squire points out in his preface that 
“the purpose of this volume is to provide 
an orientation in music education that will 
be useful to the student preparing to teach 
music, to the general educator responsible 
for school administration, and to the in- 
service teacher responsible for all or part 
of his school’s music program.” Needless to 
say, a volume of 185 pages is hardly adequate 
to provide even a cursory outline of such a 
study; albeit we are in great need of de- 
finitive writing in this area. Forty-nine pages 
are devoted to music in the three levels of 
the public schools; the elementary school is 
allocated 23 pages; the junior high school 
is allocated 10 pages; and the senior high 
is allocated 16 pages. Other short chapters 
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are devoted to the history of music educa- 
tion in the United States, a philosophy of 
music education, educational continuity at 
various levels, music tests, music in the col- 
lege and some needs in music education to- 
day. The appendix contains a statement in 
relation to the differentiation of philosophy 
and psychology as well as questions related 
to them. The bibliography contains two sec- 
tions, one is annotated reference material 
for each chapter of the volume, the second 
section contains annotated references not 
previously mentioned. 

The chapters devoted to music in the 
three levels of public school instruction pre- 
sent ideas basic to the school program, but 
to attempt a development of problems of 
such broad scope with such brevity is a 
questionable procedure. The other chapters 
are just as brief and rather casual, as is 
probably dictated by the length of the vol- 
ume. The underlying fault of statement with- 
out adequate documentation or argument is 
characteristic of the entire work. 

In the chapter related to the needs of 
music education, the point is stressed that 
music taught by the classroom teacher is 
generally not well taught. The “value” of the 
“self-contained” classroom is viewed as “al- 
most imaginary.” This, of course, is not a 
well-founded view in the light of modern 
research in the elementary school curriculum 
and is open to serious question. References 
to music tests were limited as to number and 
contemporary significance. A greater breadth 
in this survey, as well as others in the book, 
would have been of great value to all con- 
cerned with music education. The annotated 
bibliography provides resource material that 
will be of great value to teachers on all 
levels. 

The virtue of the writing would seem to 
lie in its applicability to the administrator 
or as a general reference outline for the 
beginning student in music education train- 
ing. Squire’s orientation, though brief in 
style, should provoke thought concerning the 
articulation of the music education pro- 
gram from elementary school through actual 
teacher practice. One of the paramount needs 
of the study of music education today is in 
writings of this genre. 


Warner IMIG 


Teaching Children Music in the Ele- 
mentary School. By Louise Kifer 
Meyers. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1951. xvi, 327 pp. ; $5.00. 


This is one of several books published dur- 
ing the past few years in which the authors 
have attempted to present a music program 
for elementary children that could be di- 
rected and guided by the classroom teacher as 
well as the music supervisor. It has been dif- 
ficult for a great number of music educators 
to accept this point of view, but certainly 
it is inevitable that this educational trend 
will become more prevalent in the years 
ahead. Any book that discusses this prob- 
lem in a sensible manner is worth while. 

Music education has in general “lagged 
behind” general education in the acceptance 
of a philosophy and psychology to fit the 
needs of the children in the modern school. 
The elementary school of today with its 
emphasis on the “self-contained classroom” 
has made new demands upon the music pro- 
gram and the teachers who guide and direct 
the musical learning of the children. In gen- 
eral, Mrs. Meyers has presented a modern 
and consistent philosophy for teaching chil- 
dren music in the elementary school. 

Chapter seven, “Reading Music,” has per- 
haps caused more controversy among my 
own students than any other section of the 
book. Elementary teachers feel that it is 
too highly technical and, of course, the 
music majors are more often than not in- 
clined to consider it the outstanding chapter. 
I fully realize, however, that a book of this 
nature has the problem of meeting the needs 
of numerous and varied groups of teachers. 
The author has discussed the music reading 
problem quite completely, and the ideas ex- 
pressed have increased the understanding of 
this problem for students in my music educa- 
tion classes. 

An outstanding feature of this book is the 
excellent bibliography. Elementary teachers 
find this extremely useful in carrying on the 
day by day music programs in their class- 
rooms. The author’s comments on each entry 
present a complete picture of the sources of 
information available for the purpose of im- 
plementing an elementary music program. 

Teaching Children Music in the Elementary 
School has perhaps been most useful in music 
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education classes and with prospective ele- 
mentary teachers who have had a great 
amount of opportunity to participate in the 
many activities generally presented to ele- 
mentary children. A great number of books 
and articles have been written on this sub- 
ject and it is impossible to expect any one 
textbook to solve all of our problems. This 
book is an honest and sincere contribution 
to music education. Near E. GLENN 


“The Function of Music in the Sec- 
ondary-School Curriculum.” The 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, No- 
vember 1952. Reprint is available 
from Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 57 pp.; $1.00. 


The preparation of the bulletin content 
was a cooperative project of the NEA de- 
partments, the NASSP and the MENC. The 
material was assembled by Sadie M. Rafferty, 
chairman (1948-52) of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Music in the Senior High School 
Curriculum with the assistance of J. J. 
Weigand, chairman (1948-52) of the MENC 
Committee on Music in the Junior High 
School Curriculum; and was organized and 
edited by Vanett Lawler, associate executive 
secretary of the MENC. 

The twenty-six topics discussed cover vir- 
tually all the music education problems that 
administrators have presented to the com- 
mittees in the modern music education pro- 
gram. However, the majority of these ques- 
tions deal with details of organization and 
administration which need to be worked on 
cooperatively by the music educator and 
administrator alike. 

The statement opens with a discussion of 
the objectives of a good music education 
program and continues with the qualifica- 
tions for a good teacher of music in the 
secondary schools. Chapter IV outlines the 
minimum program that a school should en- 
deavor to give to all students. This section 
gives schedules for both junior and senior 
high music programs. Required music offer- 
ings are described and elective classes are 
suggested. 


In a chapter on the total music education 
program and how it can be effectively 
planned and developed, three types of situa- 
tions are presented: (1) music activities in a 
school with no organized music program and 
no teacher of music, (2) organized music pro- 
grams in small junior and senior high schools, 
(3) organized music programs in larger 
schools. 

Included in the volume are the recommen- 
dations adopted by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
regard to the music education program in 
secondary schools, and the agreement between 
the American Federation of Musicians and the 
MENC. These two statements are corner- 
stones in the relationships between these or- 
ganizations and the music education profes- 
sion. 


Another important aspect of the report 
is the lengthy and vital discussion of the 
general music class in the secondary school. 
Many music educators do not yet realize 
the importance of this basic element. Chapter 
VIII points out the necessity to school music 
teachers for giving time and attention to the 
basis of the school music program. The two 
succeeding chapters further discuss the general 
music class, and give some specific suggestions 
for organization and content. 

Other chapters discuss piano classes, pupil 
interests, student activities, contests and festi- 
vals, relationships between music educators 
and private teachers, music rooms and equip- 
ment, vocational opportunities, international 
relations, and the evaluation of a school 
music program. 

Of particular importance is Chapter XIX 
on instrumental and vocal budgets for the 
school. Very little material has been pub- 
lished in regard to the music budget alone. 
Included are six pages of sample budgets 
from school systems of varying sizes. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of such data the com- 
mittees warn that music teachers themselves 
need to give more attention to this phase of 
their total responsibility. 

Most of the content of the volume was 
gathered directly from music educators and 
administrators working on the curriculum 
committees of MENC—much of it taken 
from workable situations in public schools. 


J. J. Wetcanp 
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